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Camping Education... 


HY and how many elementary school children are getting a vital pal 

of their education by attending camp during school time is vividl 
told in this bulletin. Here are no mere theoretical proposals but accounts of actl 
experiences in the education of young children in pubiic school camps, Wi 
the movement is not yet widespread, it is rapidly growing out of the exp 
mental stage into a full-fledged accredited part of the regular school progran 
many parts of the country. } 

To the contributors of these articles we extend our sincere thanks for giv 


our readers the opportunity of getting acquainted with this interesting and) 
uable phase of elementary school education. 
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Cameron ........ 
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Department M eetings at AASA 
Regional Conferences 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA—February 21-22, 1949 


Luncheon Presiding, Edwon L. Riggs, Principal, Creighton School, Phoenix, 
Monday Arizona; Executive Committee Member, DESP. 
February 21 Musical Selections—Six Oakland Principals 


Rose Room 


Group Singing—Led by Dan Gilson, Oak!and, California 
ange Panel Discussion—Planning for the Exceptional Child 
Price, $2.75 Chairman: Laura E. Kellar, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 


State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 

Participants: Louis Cook, Jr., Long Beach, California; Wayne Fry, 
San Diego, California; John Hornig, Berkeley, California; Carl 
Lundberg, Madera, California; Frank Shieber, Hopland, Cali. 
fornia; Eva M. Ott, Oakland, California 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI—February 28—March 1, 1949 


Luncheon Presiding, Raymon W. Eldridge, Principal, Lawrence School, Brook- 
Monday line, Massachusetts; President of the Department 
February 28 
Steamboat Room I WisH I Were PrINcIPAL AGAIN 
ee Twain John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri 
ote 
12:30 p.m. (Reservations for the luncheon should be sent to Mamie Reed, 
Price, $1.75 go60 Ladue Road, St. Louis County, Missouri, by February 26.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA—March 29-30, 1949 
Luncheon Presiding, Raymon W. Eldridge, Principal, Lawrence School, Brook- 
Wednesday line, Massachusetts; President of the Department 
March 30 
owe A amo LEADERSHIP THROUGH GRrouP PROCESSES 
—— F. C. Borgeson, Professor of Education, New York University, 
ford Hotel Seni: Waal. Set Waals 
12:30 p.m. oe Saray oe See 
Price, $2.50 


JOINT MEETINGS WITH AASA 


Sponsored by the Department of Elementary School Principals 
and the American Association of School Administrators 


Morning Session, 10:00 a.m.: What Does the Superintendent Need to Know about Child 
Growth and Development? 
Afternoon Session, 2:30 p.m.: Parental and Pre-school Education 


Dates: San Francisco—Tuesday, February 22 
St. Louts—Tuesday, March 1 
PHILADELPHIA—Tuesday, March 29 

Chairmen for Arrangements: 


San Francisco: Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California, General Chairman 
Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California 
Dan Gilson, Oakland, California 


Sr. Louis: Mamie Reed, St. Louis County, Missouri, General Chairman 


PuicapetpHiA: Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., General Chairman 
Bernard Glantz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Local Chairman 
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Camping Education—A Philosophy 
R. T. DeWITT 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


AMPING, as a learning environment, is slowly but surely making inroads 

on the educational scene. Until recent years camping had been considered 
a vacation activity for boys and girls on the upper socio-economic level with the 
educational possibilities used as a selling point to parents. Through the years 
there have been a few clear-thinking, sincere men and women teachers who were 
employed in camps during the summer. They began to realize that the potential 
educational experiences for the developing child were virtually unlimited and the 
surface of the possibilities only scratched. These people began to ask themselves 
why, if camping has educational possibilities and such an environment could 
be made available to the school child, would not such an arrangement be an 
asset to the child’s total education? Before administrators would allow such 
addition to the curriculum, it had to be proved beyond any doubt that a day, 
a week, or three weeks in a camping environment could be of equal or greater 
educational value as the same period of time spent in the classroom. 

Notable among the early experiments conducted to prove the educational 
possibilities of camping were the Kellogg Foundation experiment in coopera- 
tion with the Battle Creek schools under the direction of George Donaldson, the 
Life Camps experiment under the direction of L. B. Sharp, the San Diego City- 
County experiment, and the George Peabody College experiment. These trials 
at educational camping were evaluated either subjectively or objectively and all 
of them lived up to the preliminary hypothesis. They were proved so education- 
ally sound that all of them are being continued in some form. Reports of these 
projects have so stimulated other camping people, teachers—principally those in 
the elementary field—and school administrators, that in widely scattered sections 
of the nation city and county boards of education are buying camp sites and in- 
stalling camping facilities or they are making arrangements for the use of exist- 
ing private or agency owned camps. 

What is it about the camping environment that makes it an educational 
situation as good as, or better than, the traditional classroom? What phases of a 
child’s life are more significantly developed in camp than in the classroom? 

It must be assumed, first of all, that the camp experience will be guided by 
people well grounded in sound elementary education principles and method. 
They should proceed on the assumption that education is the chief aim of camp, 


| with enjoyment on the part of the camper a means toward this end. The basic 
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philosophy back of all activities should be clearly defined long before the firs 
day of camp—yes, even before preliminary planning has begun. 

A sound basic aim might be to provide the essential real life experiences for 
the child in the camp environment which could not be provided so well in any 
other learning environment. 

It may or may not be an inherent trait in children, both boys and girls, to 
dream of the day when they will spend time outdoors fishing, hunting, cook- 
ing over an open fire, or sleeping in a tent. In order that these activities may 
be more orderly and enjoyable, there should be group planning for the experi- 
ence, meal planning, and the learning of such skills as are needed for shelter 
building, fire making, hunting and fishing. Here in this same environment, with 
guidance, a child may be stimulated to wonder about the trees, birds, rock 
formations, and stars to such an extent that he will investigate them. 

In such an environment, with so many interesting activities, the project 
method has been found to be a highly successful means of bringing about es 
sential learning. The children decide on a project. They set before themselves 
one chief aim. Before this can be realized certain hurdles must be overcome, 
each of which is a phase of total education. Three examples are in order. 

The children desire good food at a reasonable price while in camp. In order 
to have good food it is necessary to plan meals on the basis of likes, dislikes, 
nutritional value and cost. It is necessary to buy the food, to prepare it, place 
it on the table, and then to clean up afterwards. With the one chief aim of plac- 
ing good food on the table, a child has learned cooperation with others, food 
value nutritionally and economically, arithmetic, how to make a fire, cook, rea- 
sons for refrigeration and sanitation. 

A child desires to make a letter opener. He goes into the woods, selects a 
tree that he knows to be of no benefit to the woods or as future commercial 
lumber, but the wood of which will make a useful object. He chops down the 
tree, splits it up, carves his letter opener and puts a fine finish on a beautiful, 
useful object. In this project he has learned the value of the trees to the woods 
and to mankind, he has learned the use of saw, axe, and knife, and he lias made 
an object for his desk at home to which he can proudly point and say, “I saw 
this growing in the woods.” 

In order to have a fish the child catches it, cleans and cooks it. He has pitted 
his wiles against those of the fish and won, and the process has given him 4 
deeper understanding of what is involved in placing food on the table at home. 
He has also the deep satisfaction of knowing that he did it himself. 

Through experience in camping the child has an opportunity of learning 
first hand many facts of nature and the correlated relationship of animals and 
plants and their individual and combined contributions to humankind. He learns 
something of cooking, how to care for his living quarters and clothes. He learm 
the hazards of the out-of-doors and how to remain safe in such environment 
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In addition to the skills mentioned it is possible in group living, through in- 
terdependence on each other, for the child to develop a sense of cooperation and 
independence and to make social adjustments. 

In an experiment conducted last spring by the writer and others of the staff 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers, in which the seventh grade of the 
Demonstration School was placed in a camp environment for a week, an effort 
was made to determine what was actually achieved. The pupils, parents, and 
staff were asked to make a statement as to what they wanted the camp experi- 
ence to do for the child. When camp was over they were asked to make a 
statement as to what they felt the camp actually had done for the child. The 
second report was somewhat different from the first for several reasons but 
chiefly because of some educational emphasis during camp of which the parents 
and children were not aware when writing the first statement. Generaily all the 
aims were achieved in some degree. 

When the results of the experience were summed up they were placed in two 
categories titled “tangible” and “intangible.” In the former there were: knowl- 
edge of nature, how to prepare food, safety, camp crafts, and how to plan pro- 
grams. Under intangible were’ grouped cooperation, knowing each other better, 
knowing other people, independence, good time, and better social adjustment. 

The counselors, children and parents were convinced that these phases of edu- 
cation could not have been accomplished so well in the classroom as they were 
in camp. 

The Peabody experiment ran for a week. More could have been accomplished 
had it gone on for two or three weeks. However, it is possible to have worthwhile 
educational experiences during a short week-end in the open or even during an 
afternoon nature walk or an evening cookout. Through the planning together of 
teacher and pupils worthwhile educational objectives may be set up and followed 
through to conclusion whether the time allowed is an afternoon or three weeks. 

These things being true, it is hard to understand how alert educators can 
ignore the camping environment in the future of elementary education. 





Vocabulary Helps for Beginning Reading. By Alpha Henriksen. 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1948. 55 p. 
Paper. ° 


Miss Henriksen, teacher of first grade in Calhoun School, Minne- 
apolis, has made a vocabulary study of forty-nine beginning reading 
books—pre-primers, primers and first readers—and listed the titles in 
order of vocabulary sequence. The new words and the words re- 
peated from previous reading are listed for each book. By using these 
word lists the teacher may easily discover the book which will help 
her with the study of particular words by her pupils. 
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An Overview of School Camping in 
Michigan 


JULIAN W. SMITH 


Chief, Health, Physical Education, Recreation, School Camping, and Outdoor Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


pg: children can learn some things best in the outdoors is an accepted 
fact. That every child should have a camping experience is rapidly gaining 
acceptance by educators. That the people of Michigan believe that the school 
curriculum should include camping, there can be no doubt. The Michigan 
legislature made this clear when a law was enacted in 1945 enabling school dis- 
tricts to acquire camps and operate them as a part of the educational program. 
All that remains now to be done is to open up the classroom and let the teachers 
and children go outdoors! Many schools in Michigan are doing just that—and 
we now take a look at what is under way. 

Action at the State Level—For many years a school here and there has in- 
cluded summer camping and other means of outdoor education in its program. 
In the 1930’s the W. K. Kellogg Foundation established three experimental 
camps which eventually were made available to schools of the area for year- 
round camping. In 1940, three schools used the Clear Lake Camp for a year— 
students and their teachers from grades four to twelve going to camp for two- 
week priods. Subsequently, other schools began to move into the program, and 
with the cooperation of the Kellogg Foundation the pattern of year-round camp- 
ing began to gain acceptance. This led to the enactment of camping law. 

At this point the State Superintendent of Public Instruction began to give 
leadership to camping and outdoor education. In order to discover how Michi- 
gan’s out-of-doors could be used more effectively in the education and better 
living of people, the Department of Public Instruction, in cooperation with the 
Department of Conservation and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, joined in 
a project in 1946. The program was to discover what learnings could take place 
best outside the classroom—in the out-of-doors—with special study and exper- 
mentation, with school camps, and how to make such experiences an integral 
part of the school curriculum. This involved the wise use of outdoor resources 
—camps, forests, recreation areas, parks, and other public and private lands. The 
alliance of education and conservation is paramount in camping and outdoor 
education because the two state departments of government, one charged with 
the education of children and the other having the responsibility of the adminis 
tration and wise use of natural resources, bring together the two greatest assets— 
the people and natural resources. 


——— 
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The growth of school camping and outdoor education in Michigan during 
the past two years has been phenomenal. Schools are going camping! 

Patterns—Most of the school camping to date has been done by elementary 
schools. The most common plan is for fifth and sixth grade students and their 
teachers to go to camp together. The periods vary in length, the usual time 
being one or two weeks. In the operation of school camps during the summer, 
arrangements are made through the classroom before school is out. A number 
of schools transport classrooms and teachers to a camp for day camping during 
the fall and spring months. 

Camping and outdoor education have several patterns in Michigan, such 
as year-round camping, shorter period sessions, weekend camp-outs, day camp- 
ing, excursions and field trips. Schools are encouraged to move forward in ac- 
cordance with needs, facilities, and leadership. 

Administration and Organization—In general, the camp should be organ- 
ized according to the same pattern as any other phase of the school program. The 
regular staff, supplemented possibly by a director with a minimum number of 
extra employees, has the same professional relationship as the faculty of the 
school. Boards of education that operate camps during the summer usually keep 
part of the staff on the payroll during the summer months, employing extra 
staff as needed. 

Two or more local school districts may form an administrative unit for 
camping. The following outline describes the usual organization: 


I, Organization. 

A. If a school district operates a camp during the school year and as a regular part of 
the program, the reporting of costs incurred are listed in the regular categories in the re- 
porting form. 

B. If the camp program is operated by boards of education during the summer, dis- 
bursements are reported under Auxiliary Services. 

C. If a board of education employs teachers on a contract, requiring twelve months of 
employment, such teachers can be assigned to a school camp and the salaries will be listed 
in the regular instructional budget. : 

D. In any plan of administration of a school camp, the board of education must b 
a part of the operating arrangement. 

E. School camps must be operated on a non-profit basis. 

F. School districts may use school buses for transporting students to and from camp. 


II. Administration. 
A. Business Management. 

1. Same staff requirements and use of the whole staff wherever appropriate in activ- 
ities involved. Teachers trained for camping and outdoor education can bé employed in 
the same manner as in fields such as athletics, music, vocational training, and others. 

2. Central purchasing of food, equipment, and instructional materials. 

3. Application of same principles on reimbursed programs, such as school lunch, voca- 
tional training, and others. 

4. Same policies with respect to liability, workmen’s compensation, teachers’ retire- 
ment, and others, 
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III. Professional Standards. 

A. Qualifications of staff. 

1. Same certification requirements as for other teachers. 

Experience and specialization vary with the school and type of camp. 
. Pupil-teacher ratio. 

1. The ratio will depend partly on the organizational pattern and type of camp, but 
in general it will have to be in keeping with modern educational practices. 

2. Experience to date indicates that ratio may vary from one to twelve to one to fifteen, 
depending again on the size of the camp, age of students, and the type of program. 

IV. Finance. 

School camping will eventually be financed the same as any other phase of the com. 
munity school program. The guiding principles in Michigan are: 

A. The actual cost of food and lodging for public school camping should be assumed 
by parents, as has always been done in American education. 

B. The cost of instruction should be assumed by boards of education, the same as is 
done in any other phase of the school program. 

C. The cost of instruction and maintenance of facilities will, in some cases, be borne 
by school districts; in other instances the state or some other unit of government will 
furnish facilities, with schools paying minimum fees for use of buildings. 

D. In the interim, while camping is finding its way into education, community agencies, 
organizations, and individuals may share in the development of facilities, providing money 
for those unable to pay and helping in other ways. 

E. Social service agencies should continue to care for underprivileged children whether 
they be in the camp, in the school, or at home. Such agencies already have information about 
the child, about his family, and are responsible for assistance. 

Camp costs vary with the pattern of camping, the facility that is used, and the ex- 
tended program. The cost to parents for food ranges from six to ten dollars per week. 
The remaining budget items vary greatly, depending upon varying conditions. 


bn 


Facilities—Facilities are provided in many ways. In a few instances boards 
of education own camps, but to date the trend is to use state-owned camps, or 
to rent or lease private and agency camps. In brief, the following summarizes the 
different means of acquiring facilities in Michigan: 


1. Purchase of land and buildings of camp by school districts. 
a. Use of school forests. 
b. Purchase of site near statelands so that large acreage is available. 
c. Development of buildings by community cooperation and student participation. 
. Use of state-owned group camps. 
a. Payment of fees. 
3. Use of state lands for tent camping. 
4. Erection of simple facilities on state lands if policy is developed by the Department 
of Conservation. 
5. Lease of camp property from individuals or organizations. 
6. Use of city or county camps. 


tN 


Camping Programs—The school camping program is broad and made up of 
simple and direct learning experiences. The activities that are unique to the 
camp may be described briefly as follows: 
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1. Social living which includes opportunity for democratic participation in the camp 
community, working and planning with others, recognition, understanding and respect for 
others, and many other actual experiences as a member of the social group. 

2. Healthful living which involves experiences with food, shelter and clothing, prob- 
lems of sanitation, environmental controls, and an atmosphere conducive to good mental 
health. 

3. Work that has implications for the improvement of the camp community, for 
conservation, and for the needs of the entire social group. 

4. An understanding of the physical environment and natural resources involving 
experiences with plants, animals, birds, soil, rocks, minerals, weather, and many other 
natural phenomena. 

5. Recreational living with activities such as outdoor sports, cookouts, folklore, working 
with native materials, storytelling, camp ceremonies, and many others. 


In addition to these five, which are rather unique to the camp, there are 
many opportunities for the application of classroom learnjngs such as the camp 
bank and store, songs, storytelling, dramatics, letter writing, camp newspaper, 
poetry, science, and many others. 

Some of the programs in operation in Michigan include: 


1. Clear Lake Camp, operated by the Battle Creek public schools and made available 
to the schools of the area on a year-round basis. 

2. Indian Lake Camp, used by the schools of Iron County during the summer months 
and supported by the boards of education and a special levy. 

3. Wells State Park Camp, used by Stephenson and some of the other schools in 
Menominee County during the summer. 

4. Sleeper State Group Camp, used by the schools of Huron County during the sum- 
mer. 

5. Island Lake Group Camp, used by Van Dyke, Center Line, and several other schools 
of the area. 

6. Chief Noonday Group Camp, Yankee Springs Recreation Area, used by several 
schools of the area. 

7. The Hartley Nature Camp, built and developed by the citizens of Saginaw County 
and used by elementary schools, 

8. Camps owned and operated by boards of education during the summer months in- 
clude (a) Cadillac, (b) Melvindale, (c) Highland Park, (d) Mott Foundation Camp used 
by the schools of Flint, (e) Dearborn Camp owned by the city and used by the schools 
and recreation department, (f) Tappan Junior High School Camp developed by the stu- 
dents and parents and used during the fall, spring and summer months. 


A large number of other schools are getting under way, while many others 
have day camping and other outdoor activities. 

Teacher Education—Teachers who like children and wsderstand their 
growth and development can conceivably be effective in a camp situation. 
Teacher education institutions and local schools in Michigan are already pro- 
viding for in-service education, and pre-service training is available for many who 
are interested in camping education. The following examples will illustrate: 
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Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, is participating in several 
school camping programs in the state, offering on-the-job training with credit, 

Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, operates a summer workshop 
in conservation and outdoor education at the Munuscong Camp and on-the- 
job training credit courses at Indian Lake and the Clear Lake Camp in the 
Hiawatha National Forest. 

Other kinds of teacher training in camping and outdoor education are 
conducted by the University of Michigan, Wayne University, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Michigan State College, and Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, using a variety of patterns. The Higgins Lake Conservation Training 
School also has done an outstanding job in conducting teacher training activities 
in conservation. Many schools conduct staff meetings and pre-school confer- 
ences in camps. All of these efforts are adding to the number of teachers who 
can do a creditable job of teaching activities centering around conservation, camp- 
ing, and outdoor education. 

Use of Resources—Possibly the most outstanding feature of the Michigan 
program is the cooperation of the many agencies that have an interest in camp- 
ing and outdoor education. Beginning at the state level with the Department 
of Public Instruction and the Michigan Department of Conservation, there has 
been much interaction involving wide use of personnel and materials. The De- 
partment of Conservation, for example, has many specialists and technicians, 
both at the state level and others who work and reside in local communities. 
When a school starts a camping program, these leaders have been very help- 
ful in working with local school staffs. Some of the special fields include: for- 
estry, game, fish, parks, and conservation field officers. Many other groups, such 
as Audubon societies, garden clubs, and sportsmen’s clubs, have cooperated when 
a school has ventured into camping and outdoor education. Many helpful 
printed materials and films are also available. 

What the Future Holds—Camping is a logical development in American 
education. It returns to the educational realm because modern living has robbed 
children of many outdoor opportunities. It is not a fad nor a frill, but is the most 
simple form of learning—real and direct. It is not a new force to be injected into 
the curriculum. It is logical, particularly in the elementary school, where the 
teacher deals directly with the whole child. Is it not reasonable that the teacher 
and the child should leave the classroom when something can be learned better 


outside? The camp thus becomes another part of the school, separated only from | 


the central campus by the distance to the camp site. There, out-of-doors, the 
children experience reality and learn by doing. It gives them roots in the land, 
which will be expressed later in the best use of our resources. It offers balance 
to an age of city dwellers. It may be the only safety valve to modern living. 





Character is a perfectly educated will—Novatis 
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Two Weeks of School in the Woods 


GEORGE W. DONALDSON 
LESLIE S. CLARK 


Director and Associate Director, Clear Lake Camp of Battle Creek 
Public Schools, Dowling, Michigan 


HAT do the children do at a school camp? is a question frequently 

asked. Because of the variations of camp activities with the passing sea- 
sons, and because at the Clear Lake Camp each session is cooperatively planned 
by campers, teachers and counselors, it is almost impossible to answer the ques- 
tion. The following account is a day-by-day “log” of the activities of one group 
of campers in the session which opened the 1948-49 season. Campers from fifth 
and sixth grades of the Lakeview Schools, Battle Creek, spent from September 12 
through September 24 at Clear Lake Camp. Here is what they did:’ 

Sunday, September 12—Campers arrive on Sunday afternoon accompanied 
by parents or neighbors. “Getting settled”—making beds, arranging personal 
belongings, getting acquainted with camp staff, and bidding parents good-bye 
—occupies their first hour or so. Most of the registration process, including a 
physical examination, has been completed during the previous week so there 
is little line-standing. Campers “check in,” get a quick examination from the 
camp nurse, and are assigned to a bunk-house group. These groups, usually 
four in number, are made up of twenty or fewer campers who will for two weeks 
live, work and play with two mature adults. Teachers who go camping with their 
pupils become members of the camp staff for the period they are in camp. 

Each group acquires its identity early in the afternoon and holds its first 
meeting. It discusses the camp way of living, the few health and safety rules 
which have been found necessary, as well as its routine assignments such as din- 
ing-room and clean-up responsibilities. Table assignments, arranged in such a 
way that each group has at least one representative at each of the small tables, are 
also made at this meeting. 

By this time supper is announced by the one group which has done a rush 
job—got itself settled, held its first meeting, and set the tables for the first meal 
in camp! The dining-room procedure is one of the few activities which has been 
more or less stylized. Each group takes responsibility for three meals consecu- 
tively and, for those meals, assumes the complete job of running the dining-room. 
The child at each table who is a member of the working group serves as host or 
hostess, chooses a hostess or host and two “hoppers,” or waiters. The tables seat 





1The reader is cautioned that this is not a “typical’’ session; it is simply ome session. The authors 
have assumed it is not the function of a running account such as this to point out the many and 
varied educational values of the experiences described. Space permits only the telling of what hap- 
pened. 
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seven but only six campers are assigned to each. Counselors, teachers, and camp 
visitors go as invited guests to eat with the campers. There is a “family table” 
for them if they aren’t invited, or if they merely wish to eat with other adults 
for a change of tempo. Table manners have been discussed in the afternoon meet- 
ing as ways of being respectful to others; many “how-to-do-it” problems are 
discussed at the table and there is little insistence on banquet-hall manners. Once 
the meal is over and the hostess has excused the table, the working group cleans 
up, replacing dishes in the storage cupboards, washing the tables, and sweep- 
ing the floor. | 

The first campfire is held shortly after supper on this first Sunday night in 
camp. A brief word of welcome by a member of the camp staff is followed by 
a statement of what camping is and the camp way of learning. Vespers organ- 
ized about an outdoor theme are held, campers begin to learn the campfire song 
—and off to bed. 

Monday, September 13—After breakfast on Monday morning all children 
are weighed, one member of each serving as weigher and one as recorder. 
Representatives are chosen from each group to run the Tradin’ Post, the Camp 
Bank, and the Post Office. Once these details are out of the way, “cruising” be- 
gins. Cruising is camp language for orientation. Campers get acquainted with 
the camp community; they investigate the water, fire protection, and sewage 
systems; they discover the sources of food supply in the kitchen, the commissary, 
the refrigerators, and the root cellar. They meet the people who take care of the 
physical plant and prepare their food. More important, they see and discuss 
the other camp buildings, the waterfront, the cookout sites, the shop, the coun- 
cil circles. They see places where things have happened, and the work of pre- 
vious campers. The cruise has an important part to play: it is a leisurely method 
of allowing campers and counselors to get acquainted and to think over pos- 
sible things to do with the days which lie ahead. It helps get campers ready to 
do their own planning. Noon meal and an hour’s prone rest follow cruising. 

Monday afternoon is planning time in camp. Using what they have learned 
in the cruise, plus the advice of old-timers, teachers and counselors, each group 
“roughs out” a plan for the remainder of the week. This group planning period 
is the core of the camping program at Clear Lake for it is here that the campers 
are brought to the realization that it is their camp, the plans their plans, and 
the activities their activities. When the rough planning is done, each group 
elects two or more representatives to attend a coordination meeting with the 
program director. This meeting also provides an opportunity for exchanging 
invitations as well as program ideas. Plans for the week are written on the plan- 
ning board, a large blackboard lined vertically for four groups and horizontally 
for seven days divided into morning, afternoon and evening. Then the program 
for the week is viewed as a whole and necessary changes are made (most 
changes are made to facilitate use of equipment and space). Representatives 
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then take their amended programs back to their groups, explain the changes, 
and post the official copy. Camping begins in earnest at this point. Campers have 
seen and planned; now they begin to do. 

The Teamsters, a group of boys, begin their cooperatively planned program 
by going boating on Monday evening. They had planned to go fishing later in 
the week but discovered that some of their number did not knew how to handle 
a boat. So, this experience was both practice and fun. They learned how to enter 
a boat, how to leave it, how to secure it to a dock, how to anchor it, as well 
as practices of boating safety. 

One of the activities decided upon in the original planning session was a cook- 
out for Thursday evening. Because food orders must be turned in to the dieti- 
tian at least twenty-four hours in advance, the Teamsters planned their menu 
and made up a grocery order, estimating amounts and costs, before taking their 
hot showers and going to bed. 

Tuesday, September 14—The Teamsters spent most of Tuesday morning 
exploring the wildlife community that exists in a nearby swamp. Here they 
saw the muskrat houses and runways and in the discussion of them found that 
muskrats were a valuable fur crop. They found that the swamp was changing 
as it grew older. Why is the swamp oak gradually killing off the cedars? What 
will happen to the heath plants when that red maple grows larger? How do 
the swamp grasses and sedges help fill up the swamp? Do you know of any use 
that we can make of these cat-tails? Is the whole face of the earth changing like 
the swamp? 

In the afternoon they took a truck trip to an abandoned farm. This trip had 
several objectives. The group through discussion decided to find, if they could, 
evidences of how early Michigan farmers lived. What tools might they have 
used? What kind of shrubs did they plant? Why was the farm abandoned? 
The counselors pointed out erosion caused by overgrazing, plowing on steep 
hillsides, failure to use a cover crop, as well as other poor soil conservation 
practices. At campfire that evening they listened to Paul Bunyan stories. 

Wednesday, September 15—On Wednesday morning, the Teamsters went to 
the shop where they began the process of getting acquainted with basic camp 
tools: axe, saw, hammer, and pocket knife. They used almost entirely native 
materials which they had found on Tuesday’s hike to the swamp and in spare 
moments about camp. Emphasis was placed on proper care and use of tools. 

The fishing expedition was planned for the afternoon. Going fishing in- 
volved a number of problems. How and where do we get bait? Where would we 
fish? Why? What kind can we catch? How long must a “keeper” be? What 
shall we do with the ones we catch? How do we dress and cook what we catch? 

Wednesday evening the Teamsters spent some time blazing dead timber 
that needed felling. This activity gave the counselor a chance to show them 
good conservation practices in the woods and significance of forest crops. 
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Thursday, September 16—Felling and “bucking up” some of the trees they 
had marked on the previous day provided vigorous exercise and a chance to 
learn axemanship. They were so proud of their ability that they invited the camp 
director to the spot to see the pile of firewood and to point out that “good woods- 
men clean up the slash.” During the morning the counselor had taken advantage 
of a fresh stump to point out the annual rings and how they tell a story of 
plant growth. 

After rest hour the group assembled to make specific plans for the supper 
cookout. Committees were chosen to perform the various tasks connected with 
cooking a meal outdoors and “packers,” firebuilders, wood-gatherers, cooks and 
“clean-ups” set about their jobs. The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in getting ready for the meal, in eating it, in cleaning up, and in returning 
equipment to storage. Square dancing with a group of girls occupied the evening 
until time for showers and bed. 

Friday, September 17—The shop beckoned to the Teamsters again on Fri- 
day and they spent the morning completing unfinished jobs and starting more 
difficult ones. Whereas they had had few ideas on their first visit, this time there 
simply wasn’t enough time to follow up the ideas which had come from other 
groups, from their counselors, and from the workings of their own imagination. 

More practice with axe and saw, wedge and sledge took up the afternoon— 
and how the woodpile grew! 

In the course of Monday’s cruising, the Teamsters had explored an area in 
which a previous group of campers had built an Adirondack shelter and some 
cooking fireplaces. They had noted that it needed some repair and a general 
cleaning, and they had achieved such an identity with the camp that they volun- 
teered to do the needed work. On Friday night they combined a work party with 
a marshmallow roast and thoroughly enjoyed both. 

Saturday, September 18—Saturday morning is clean-up time in camp. Al 
though the Lodge and bunkhouses are swept and dusted each day by the 
campers, a “spring cleaning” is given to the entire camp Saturday morning. 

Plans for the second week were made on Saturday afternoon and woven with 
the plan's of the other groups just as on the previous Monday. This time the 
Teamsters had a week’s experience to guide them—so the program they planned 
was, in a sense, an evaluation of the preceding week. 

Chatting and whittling around a campfire completed the day. 

Sunday, September 19— “Take-it-easy” is the Sunday motto in camp. A 
morning-watch service following breakfast, visits by parents after dinner, and 
a brief vesper service are the only scheduled activities of the day. Both services 
were conducted by camper-groups and each child took responsibility for enter- 
taining his parents during visiting hours. 


Monday, September 2o—On Monday morning the Teamsters participated in f 


a treasure hunt and in the process they learned from each other and from 


——— 
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their counselor the identity of many objects in nature, such as: acorn, white oak 
leaf, quartz, a water plant, red jasper, a sumac blossom, a fungus, a pine needle. 

A hike to a woodlot on a neighboring farm in the afternoon provided an 
opportunity for the Teamsters to see a small forest in which the farmer is practic- 
ing selective cutting of timber and other good forest management techniques. 
Discussion on the spot related this experience to their previous activities in the 
camp’s woodlot. Lumber camp stories around a campfire at night brought 
closer the days when Michigan was the center of the lumber industry. 

Tuesday, September 21—In the spring of 1948 campers from the Lakeview 
schools took part in planting several hundred red pine trees on the camp 
property. Now that the summer was past, it was time to check up on the plant- 
ings. The Teamsters made a sampling count of the trees which survived and 
determined that eighty per cent had lived. 

A pick-and-shovel brigade of Teamsters spent the afternoon hauling gravel 
from the gravel pit to repair worn and eroded trails in the camp area. Much 
interest was shown in stones and the campers were intrigued with the story of 
the glacier which had deposited them so conveniently for their study. 

Wednesday, September 22—A boating exploration of the lake took place 
in the morning. The campers saw and discussed the evidences of the lake’s 
glacial origin, its history as told by old shorelines and dead trees in the swamps, 
its wildlife, and the sheer beauty of lake and woods in the autumn. 

A trip by truck to see the fall migration of waterfowl at a nearby sanctuary 
was a thrilling sequel to their morning’s study of a lake open to hunters. 

Color slides of the effect of wind and water erosion on soil began an evening- 
long pow-wow on man’s relation to the soil. 

Thursday, September 23—Due to the unusual interest of the group in for- 
estry, they made a change in their plans for Thursday morning and spent the 
entire forenoon thinning a lush crop of weed trees (sumac) which had sprung up 
in an area of planted evergreens. While in the area they also learned about, 
and practiced, pruning the evergreens. 

The camp weather station had been moved during the late summer sea- 
son and the old-timers among the Teamsters thought it should be set up again 
in its accustomed place. Moving the instruments and deciding where they should 
be placed created a considerable interest in weather and weather prediction. 

A final council fire, attended by everyone in camp, was held on Thursday 
night. The campers evaluated their stay, sang a few last songs together, and 
bade a formal goodbye to camp. 

Friday, September 24-—Campers leave camp shortly after the noon meal 
on Friday, so the entire morning is spent cleaning, packing bags, making bed- 
rolls, closing accounts in the camp bank, and bidding counselors good-bye. 

Two weeks of learning in the woods and fields came to an end—and the 
camp began to ready itself for another influx of campers on Sunday. 
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Iron County Likes School Camping 


K. W. SCHULZE 
W. C. CAMERON 


{Mr. Schulze is superintendent of schools at Crystal Falls, Michigan, and business 
manager of the Indian Lake Youth Camp. Mr. Cameron is superintendent of schools at 
Gladstone, Michigan, and director of the Camp.] 


CHOOLS of today are assuming educational responsibilities which are a 
far cry from those of a decade ago. The reading, writing, and arithmetic 
curriculum has been augmented to include many more areas that today are con- 
sidered necessary to the rounding out of a child’s educational experience. After 
three years of experimentation during the summer months, the writers are con- 
vinced that some of these areas can be more effectively handled in an educa- 
tional camping situation than in the classroom. 

The Iron County project, familiarly known as the Indian Lake Youth Camp, 
is environmentally perfect. It is situated in a virgin stand of timber that is 
representative of the timber growing in the county. There are the hemlocks, the 
gray and white birches, the hard and soft maples, the ash, basswood, pine, spruce 
and balsam, and a host of the lesser varieties. The plant life, from the three or 
four fern species to the trillium and jewel plants, is as great in range as is the 
animal and bird life. Indeed, in such an environment nature study and conserva- 
tion do not have to be taught; they are “caught” and retained because of the 
practical, realistic, and understanding contacts with that environment and the 
various forces operating within it. 

The boys and girls under their counselor leadership develop the best of 
woods habits and knowledge which have a life utility. As some of the adverse 
conservation information with which the children come to camp is dispelled, 
a more constructive attitude is observed. No longer are the leaves of the trillium 
taken with the flower. White birches are not stripped of their lovely bark. The 
lace fern is looked upon as a beauty of the woods and not deliberately pulled 


a0 neat 





up by the roots and destroyed. Birds and small animals are accepted as creatures j 
which help make the woods a haven for the lover of true beauty. It isn’t con- 
ceivable that the boys, having once been in camp, will again go back to their BB f 


gun and slingshot days. 

The school camp is a community in itself. The children, soon after arriving at 
the camp, identify themselves with its problems and objectives. The cleanliness 
of the kitchen and dining hall, the sleeping cabins and the grounds constitute 
some of the community problems for which they as campers assume respot 
sibility. The menial tasks of the kitchen, disagreeable as many of them are, be 
come a part of their regular routine. Everyone takes part in organizing assigi- 


— 
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ments efficiently, and the children actually have fun doing them together. Daily 
there is democratic discussion of real problems. The place of individuals in 
groups, group action, and the effectiveness of group solidarity are discovered. 

At camp the boys and girls learn not tolerance but rather acceptance and 
respect which is perhaps the basis of tolerance. Underprivileged children, rich 
children, and those from the average home work and play together happily. 
Children of all nationalities, children of all religious sects live together closely 
and love it. They are proud to be identified with the Youth Camp. 

Camp is a twenty-four hour a day institution where healthful living relates 
to all that is done. Adequate rest and sleep are provided for as prime objectives 
of health education. In our traditional schools our physical plant does not lend 
itself to the teaching of these good habits. 

The best of food habits are encouraged. The food is not elaborate but every 
morsel is health-giving. Children with food eccentricities find themselves fall- 
ing into a pattern of improved eating habits. When everyone else is eating a well- 
balanced meal there is reason to believe all will do the same, regardless of finicky 
habits of the past. Personal cleanliness becomes a matter of course largely because 
of the positive forces which are at work. Freedom from the pressures from 
without, cooperative living, and just plain fun eliminate any concern about the 
mental health of the children. The informal recreation program of the children 
and free play more than adequately satisfy the physical need. 

There are but three scheduled activities during the course of a camping day 
—meals, swimming, a rest hour and sleep. The fact that there is always some- 
thing for these boys and girls to do, some activity through which they can win 
or earn some personal recognition or may enjoy some success seems to be a 
factor in eliminating behavior problems. Boys and girls camp together but at no 
time in the camping experiences have boy-girl problems been observed. Assum- 
ing their normal responsibility in communal living does not give them time 
to create problems. The numerous activities which they provide for themselves 
set patterns for leisure time activities in adult life. Becoming engrossed in whit- 
tling, in basketry, in archery, and the multitude of other leisure time activities 
which may be continued into adulthood help provide the positive atmosphere 
for good citizenship. 

There are so many exciting things that must be done! Indian Lake offers 
endless opportunities for boating, canoeing, and swimming activities. Campers 
are intrigued by the Indian trails and the queer Indian burial ground with its 
hillside of miniature houses; and they request the “history lesson” that will ex- 
plain it. On the adjacent chain of lakes the campers build outposts for over- 
night canoe trips and hikes. Each week some group tries fireless cooking and 
the entire camp shares in the excitement and suspense as the earth is finally 
cleared away and the huge kettles of luscious potatoes and beans are dug out. 

Evening programs, which are more specifically planned by the staff than the 
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daytime ones, are facilitated also by the natural setting. The rolling terrain pro- 
vides many natural bowls for the evening campfires where the feeling of fellow- 
ship reaches its peak. Here is where group singing is most enthusiastic, where 
the story-telling is most fascinating, where the budding musicians, poets, and 
actors appear at their best. The wooded hills are ideal spots for the dramatic 
Indian ceremonial at which lessons of conservation and racial equality are taught 
through pageantry. Other especially effective evening programs consist of 
circuses, amateur theatricals, carnivals, and folk dancing parties—all of which 
are entered into with amazing enthusiasm by even the shyest child. 

The Camp itself covers an area of thirty-seven acres on Indian Lake. The idea, 
first conceived in 1938 by the Iron County Board of Supervisors, was brought to 
fruition through the combined efforts of this Board, the County Road Commis 
sion, the National Park Service, the CCC and numerous individuals. From 1941 
through 1945 the facilities were used principally by Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
for limited encampments. During 1946 and 1947, the first two years of experi- 
mental school camping, Batawagama was operated by the County Youth Guid- 
ance Committee. Then, in 1948, with the creation of the County Board of Educa- 
tion, the separate school boards operating through this County Board became 
the sponsoring agency. 

The sleeping quarters are grouped into three units of four cabins. Each is 
equipped with ten beds and ten clothespresses, a table and a stove. Each unit has 
its own latrine, but the shower house for boys and girls is centrally located. Also 
in the center of camp are the administration building, the kitchen and dining 
hall, the dispensary, and kitchen staff’s quarters. 

The 1948 staff numbered nineteen, of whom ten were paid members: camp 
director, camp nurse (R.N.), two water-front directors, two women unit leaders, 
one man unit leader, a cook, her assistant, and a chore boy. The rest of the staff 
is furnished at no salary cost to Iron County by Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege at Marquette in the persons of a training teacher (one of the regular college 
faculty) and eight Education students who are thus able to earn six hours of 
credit. These are the counselors who, working under the unit leaders, live in 
the cabins with the children and supervise their activities. This plan keeps camp- 
ing costs to the children at a minimum. 

Each camper is assessed a fee to cover his keep. This cost per week in 1948 
(the year of 95¢ butter) was $6.00; no increase is planned for 1949. The costs of 
staffing, maintenance and operation are borne by the six school districts of the 


county, based on their per capita representation at camp; in 1948 it amounted to § 


$4.50 per child per week. 

Any child between the ages of eight and fourteen may attend. For thos 
whose parents cannot pay, funds have been made available by various civic 
organizations, business firms, and individuals. Students register for one of 
more of the five weeks of camping in their respective school districts in the 
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early spring. The business manager then is responsible for final assignments to 
the respective weeks; these are made in such a way that each camper will live 
among some old and some new friends of his own age group. The business 
manager is also the intermediary between the County School Board, parents, 
and Camp Director. He handles all finance, does all buying, and supervises the 
meal planning. The splendid spirit of cooperation between ail these agencies and 
individuals has been an important factor in the success of this venture. 

The Iron County Camp has achieved far-reaching and unexpected results in 
its three years of existence. Teachers report that after an experience in camping 
the children return to their classrooms with an entirely different attitude and 
greater understanding. The children have profited by the practical experiences of 
living, working, and playing together. They accept their teachers as helpers 
rather than as task masters. 

Yes, after three years Iron County likes school camping for what it is doing 
for the boys and girls. George T. Breen, editor of the Iron River Reporter, says: 
“Iron County explored and discovered for its boys and girls the opportunity for 
informal education in nature’s classroom. We appraise highly the values of 
group living and young citizenship training and the genuine joy in their faces.” 





A Report of the Eleventh and Twelfth Month Recreational Program for Hillsborough 
County, Summer 1948. By Gerald F. Wilson, Coordinator, V. M. Ybor School, 
Tampa, Florida, September 1948. 61 p. Mimeographed. 


The Florida Citizens Committee on Education from 1945-1947 studied the need 
for a program of summer educational opportunities and made recommendations to 
the Florida Legislature concerning their findings. In this report of the eleventh and 
twelfth month program for Hillsborough County, Mr. Wilson explains briefly the 
steps followed in planning for the summer activities, in getting the program under- 
way, gives a brief description of the plan in operation, a short evaluation of the 
results obtained, and some recommendations for future planning. 


The Cuyamaca Story. By James Mitchell Clarke. A record in pictures of San Diego’s 
City-County School Camp. Prepared for the San Diego City-County Camp Com- 
mission under direction of the School Camp Steering Committee, 1948, through 
the generosity of the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco. 32 p. 


How and why San Diego children go camping in school time is told graphically 
in words and pictures. Each of the city schools and many county schools make a week 
at camp a part of the regular education of all sixth graders who wish to attend. 

For further information about Cuyamaca Camp, or for copies of this booklet, write 
to Edwin E. Pumala, Executive Secretary of the San Diego City-County Camp 
Commission, 405 Civic Center, San Diego 1, California, 
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Boston University The Charles Hayden Memorial! 


Tenth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
July 11-22, 1949 


HE Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 

tion Association and the School of Education of Boston University are 
cooperating in conducting a special two weeks’ conference on the campus of 
Boston University. Dr. Donald D. Durrell, Dean of the School of Education, 
and Professor W. Linwood Chase, Director of the Conference, make the follow- 
ing announcements concerning the activities of this conference already planned. 
Further details will be published in later issues of this Bulletin and in a special 
folder to be issued. 

The Place—The College of Business Administration and the College of 
Liberal Arts of Boston University. These buildings are located on the new 
campus on Commonwealth Avenue adjacent to the Charles River Basin, one of 
the beauty spots located within the city of Boston. 





1The auditorium and most of the rooms to be used during the Conference are in this budding. 
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The Theme—‘“Skills Instruction in the Modern Elementary School” has 
been selected as representative of the major problems that face elementary prin- 
cipals among the developmental tasks of children. 

The Program—That skills instruction may be viewed in its proper setting, 
the morning general sessions will be devoted to presentations on broader bases. 
After each speaker’s address there will be a panel discussion in which the speaker 
will participate with a group of principals. The following topics will be dis- 
cussed in eight of the general session meetings: 





I. Characteristics of a Modern Elementary School 
J. Conrad Seegers, Dean, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Il. Child Development Through an Arithmetic Program 
John R. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Ill. Child Development Through a Language Arts Program 
Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
IV. Child Development Through a Reading Program 
Ernest Horn, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
V. Child Development Through a Science Program 
Gerald S. Craig, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
VI. Child Development Through a Health Program 
Morey R. Field, Director, Health Education Curriculum, School of Education, 
New York University, New York 
VII. Child Development Through a Unified Curriculum 
William H. Burton, School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
1 chusetts 
VIII. Child Development Through a Social 
Studies Program 
Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D. C. 


Fundamental consideration will be 
given to programs of skills instruction in 
various areas in a series of fifteen con- 
current afternoon seminars. Each seminar 


a: will meet eight times. The subjects and 

pm leaders of these seminars are: 

of I. Skills Instruction in Arithmetic 

on, Leader: Robert L. Burch, Boston Uni- 

an versity School of Education 

ied. Il. Skills Instruction in Speech Work 

cial Leader: Wilbert L. Pronovost, Boston 
University School of Education 

al III. Skills Instruction in Science 

Leader: John G. Read, Boston Univer- 

me sity School of Education 

eo 





IV. Skills Instruction in Primary Reading 
Leader: Helen A. Murphy, Boston Uni- Cobblestone Street 
versity School of Education Photo by David F. Lawlor 
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Boston Fish Pier Photo by David F. Lawlor 


V. 


VI. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


IX, 


XI. 


XII. 


Skills Instruction in Intermediate Grade Reading 
Leader: Donald D. Durrell, Boston University School of Education 
Skills Instruction in Social Studies 
Leaders: Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D. C., and W. Linwood Chase, Boston 
University School of Education 
Skills Instruction in Health Education 
Leader: Leslie W. Irwin, Boston University School of Education 
Skills Instruction in Language Arts 
Leader: Margaret Leckie, West Virginia State Department of Education 
Skills Instruction for the Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom 
Leader: Roberta Kellogg, Educational Consultant, Public Schools, Brockton, 
Massachusetts 


. Skills Instruction for the Slow-Learning Child in the Regular Classroom 


Leader: Helen Blair Sullivan, Boston University School of Education 
Evaluation of Educational Outcomes 

Leader: William C. Kvaraceus, Boston University School of Education 
Testing: What lt Does and Does Not Do 

Leader: Walter N. Durost, Boston University School of Education 





XIII. Developmental Problems of the School Child 
Leader: G. Lawrence Rarick, Boston soslannd School of Education 

XIV. Textbook Selection and Use 
Leader: Trevor K. Serviss, Chief oe Editor, D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

XV. The School Building as an Educational Tool 
Leader: Raymon W. Eldridge, Principal, Lawrence School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts 
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Other program features will include further adventures in areas of an edu- 
cational nature as well as enjoyment of the vast cultural resources of Boston and 
its environs. Social events of many kinds are being planned. The elementary 
principals of the greater Boston area will see to it that our guests leave Boston 
at the close of the conference with the flavor of New England in their mouths 
and the pleasures of New England in their memories. 

Boston with its swan boats in the Public Garden, with its Museum of Fine 
Arts, Old North Church, and Beacon Hill, with its crooked streets and its 
Copley Square; the North Shore with its Gloucester and the fishing fleets; 
the South Shore with its Plymouth Rock; all New England—the playground of 
the nation—that beckons you to further travel after the Conference; and every 
member of the Boston University School of Education faculty will welcome you 
with all latchstrings out next July. 

Tuition and Credit—Boston University School of Education will give two 
hours of credit for the course. The tuition fee is $25.00. There is an additional 
fee of $2.00 for the report of the proceedings of the conference which will be 
mailed later. 

Housing Accommodations—Rooms in university dormitories will be ready 
for conference guests on Sunday, July 10, and will be available until after the 
closing session on Friday, July 22. The cost will be $25.00 per person. Most of 
the rooms available are for two or three persons; there are comparatively few 
single rooms. To reserve a room, please send $5.00 with your application blank 
for membership in the Conference to Miss Pinkston. If you wish to choose your 
own roommates, indicate on the application blank who they will be. Meals will 


be served in the University Commons, a cafeteria where you will make your 
own choices. 





APPLICATION BLANK 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


I wish to become a member of the Tenth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, to be held in Boston July 11-22, 1949. Please make a reservation for 


me. Enclosed is $5.00. (Make check or money order payable to Boston 
University.) 


Name 


Address 


City and State. . 
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The Long Beach Public 
School Camp KENNETH V. PIKE 


Director, Camp Hi Hill, Long Beach, California 

ERY much in keeping with the needs of children growing up in the 

highly mechanized world of today is the keen interest of modern educators 
in the vital learning oppertunities offered by the school camp. While many 
communities are casting about for the necessary ways and means of establishing 
an outdoor educational program, the city of Long Beach, California, has entered 
the select ranks of those communities already operating a successful year-round 
camp. The person best qualified to relate the inspiring account of community 
interest and cooperation which made the camp possible after nearly a year and a 
half of the most careful research, thought and planning, is Mr. J. Holly Ashcraft, 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education in the Long Beach Unified School 
District. His account of the manner in which numerous organizational prob- 
lems were met would be of considerable value to any group interested in estab- 
lishing a similar school project. 

The present article will deal with camp organization, objectives, programs, 
and reception by the community. 

Organization—Camp Hi Hill is owned and maintained by the city on the 
north slope of Mt. Wilson in the Angeles National Forest, about fifty miles 
from Long Beach. The Board of Education supports the educational program, 
including staff salaries and instructional supplies. The campers themselves pay 
the cost of food and food services and also carry a seventy-five cent insurance 
policy premium covering medical, accident, and possible polio expenses. The 
camping period for each sixth grade class is from Monday through Saturday 
morning each week. The camp, in its canyon setting, has as a major physical 
asset, in addition to the surrounding mountains, a wealth of forest trees includ- 
ing the bay, live oak, maple, sycamore, alder and big cone spruce, some of which 
attain a size of four feet in diameter. On the opposite southern slope are found 
contrasting desert plants including manzanita, yucca, buckthorn, wild lilac and 
numerous flowering plants. The only means of access, except by Forest Service 
helicopter, is a mile of gravel road dropping about 600 feet from the Red Box 
Ranger Station. Here the campers, 35 to 40 in number—a complete sixth grade 
class and teacher—are deposited by school bus on Monday morning for their 
introduction to mountain living. It is a mile hike into camp and they arrive just 
in time for lunch. Accompanying the campers on their bus ride and hike is 
their classroom teacher, one of the permanent camp staff, who is a credentialed 
teacher-counselor, and four student counselors selected from the Long Beach 
City College to live with the campers. On hand to greet them is the camp director 
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and a second teacher-counselor, both credentialed, who together with the care- 
taker and two cooks complete the permanent camp staff of six people. 

Upon arrival, the entire group finds seats on the rocks for a camp welcome 
and a short discussion on some of the features of mountain living, such as the 
rocks, narrow trails, rarefied atmosphere, poison oak, and the desire of all to 
keep healthy while in camp. Following this brief talk the class is divided into 
four cabin living groups, two of girls and two of boys. One cabin each of boys 
and girls is combined to form a work and study group. While one group of 
campers goes to make up bunks and wash for lunch, the other group retires to 
the shower house to wash in preparation for setting tables in the lodge. The 
table-setting group then acts as host or hostess and hopper, washes dishes and 
cleans the dining hall for three successive meals, when the other group takes 
over. 

Having rested for an hour following lunch, each group meets independently 
to discuss further some of the intricacies of group living in camp. The discussion 
is followed by a tour of the camp in order to locate facilities, study the camp as 
an independent community, and note program possibilities for the planning 
meeting which follows the tour. During the counselor-guided, camper planning 
session, activities are planned for morning, afternoon and evening of each day. 
The resulting program is then coordinated with that of the other group by 
representatives in a central meeting. It should be pointed out that the program 
thus established does not become the law by which we live. The length of each 
activity is governed by the camper interest span and the activity originally 
planned. For instance, a dike building project may suddenly have lost its appeal 
in favor of some new possibility, such as the lumbering of a fallen spruce dis- 
covered by the campers while exploring the canyon above their cabin. 

The first day in camp is brought to a close with a campfire in the most 
inspiring setting imaginable—the surrounding mountains, the towering spruce 
trees, stars twinkling through the branches, the night sounds of wind in the 
trees and perhaps an owl hooting in the forest, a coyote howling in the distance 
or a bobcat snarling in the canyon, sounds perhaps strange to the city dwelling 
camper but contributing to the feeling of well being and comfort offered by the 
protection and warmth of the campfire. The comradeship gained through 
singing, listening to stories by the director and perhaps a talk from the Forest 
Ranger assigned to the canyon is immeasurable. 

Objectives—The unique opportunity of the school camp to contribute to 
the education and development of children seems to lie in the general areas of 
healthful living, democratic social living, basic scientific understandings and 
appreciations, work experiences and developing worthy skills in recreation. 

At Hi Hill, the camp situation affords an opportunity for developing in 
campers an understanding and acceptance of the needs for sanitation, personal 
cleanliness and hygiene. Twenty-four hour living with children also makes it 
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possible to teach the importance of maintaining good habits of eating, sleeping, 
elimination, and relaxed balanced living. These habits and concepts are not 
acquired by chance in the natural course of growing up. Nor are they developed 
by establishing a list of rules and requiring blind adherence. Rather, they are 
established through intelligent discussion of health reasons and needs followed 
by practice and example. In camp, health practices need no longer be considered 
the responsibility of the home but become an educational opportunity. 

Program—The entire camp program is developed around the democratic 
processes of group discussion, planning, individual participation and sharing of 
responsibilities. It is assumed that the best way to teach democracy is to live 
democratically and that the best way to teach cooperation, understanding, and 
respect for the rights and personalities of others is to be thrown into a situation 
where those qualities pay a premium in harmony and enjoyment. The camp 
situation is ideal for learning to get along well with others. It is not possible here 
to escape and associate only with those whose company we enjoy. 

In camp, too, it is possible to build proper scientific understandings and 
appreciations, using the outdoors as a laboratory. It is felt that these understand- 
ings are basic to proper concepts of conservation and essential to the growth of 
good citizens and intelligent voters. 

When given the opportunity, it becomes natural for children to share in 
the serving of food, in the washing of dishes, in caring for beds and clothing, 
in keeping the camp clean, contributing to its beautification and improvement 
with various conservation projects, and developing some of the basic hand 
skills through an integrated craft program-utilizing native materials. It is some- 
times very difficult for an adult to stand by and watch a camper fumble with 
a particular job; however, to do the job for him robs the camper of the oppor- 
tunity to discover the relative merits of several different methods as well as de- 
prives him of the personal satisfaction of having done it himself. The counselor's 
role in camp is one of guidance and suggestion; he lends a hand only when it 
appears that the job is too difficult and may result in a frustrating experience. Of 
course in camp, as elsewhere, helping with the “dirty work” makes for easier 
and better leadership. 

The entire camp program is fun. Recreational possibilities permeate much 
that we do. However, it makes poor educational as well as economical sense to 
pay a fee and come to camp in the mountains to play softball and other games 
which can be done better on the playground. Among the recreational assets of 
Camp Hi Hill are the swimming pool, in season, the relaxing effects of the trails, 
surrounding mountains, and the general beauty of the camp site. Children will 
relax and appreciate this beauty if they are not constantly stimulated to other 
distracting interests. Even learning becomes enjoyable when building stories 
from evidence found in the woods and preserved in the earth. When learning 
becomes fun, who is to say where recreation leaves off and education begins? 
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Whatever the activity planned for the day, whether a trip to explore the 
source of the camp water supply, a hike to the Mt. Wilson road by a narrow 
switchback trail, a trip to collect native craft materials, or an all day back pack 
down the canyon to a public camp site, interesting stories are encountered along 
the way. It may be the story of a past flood pieced together from the presence in 
the stream bed of a bent culvert and broken sections of a cement buttress several 
hundred yards below the road. It may be a geological story explaining the for- 
mation of the mountains from evidence laid bare when the fire road was built. 
The story may be found in the action of the stream aided by frost, erosion and 
gravity and the resulting effect upon the mountains. 

The activity may consist of a camp or cabin improvement project based on 
a desire to leave the camp site in a better condition than when the campers ar- 
rived. Past improvements are brought to the attention of the campers in an 
attempt to develop an appreciation of the work of others and a desire to do some- 
thing tangible for the benefit of those who will come to camp later. Each cabin 
has its own individual craft shop and set of tools. Spare time is spent working 
with such native materials as yucca, manzanite, acorns, spruce and oak wood. 
A little imagination, ingenuity and lots of patience may result in the personal 
satisfaction of having created a “thing of beauty.” Very often the letter opener, 
box, name pins, flower pot holder, or other article is the first one the camper has 
ever completed with his own hands. 

The program is camper planned, no matter how the time is spent. As one 
camper stated at home, he liked camp because “you got to plan what you 
wanted to do.” Another boy took pride, not before his fellows but in reporting to 
his parents, that he had made two suggestions that were accepted by the rest 
of his group in the planning meeting. Perhaps the bubbling account of another 
boy to his mother will be indicative of some of the impressions gained from his 
camp experience: 


Almost killed myself on the food up there. We had swiss steak, mashed potatoes 
and spinach. I had five pieces. 

And the manners up there were good. 

I was host and I always gave somebody too much or not enough and sometimes 
I ran out before everyone had theirs. 

The first day, when I was setting the table, this man (Ferdie) pointed to his head; 
I still had my sailor hat on! 

And we got to do the dishes. We had soapy water, cloudy water, and clear water. 
The cloudy water had chlorine in it. 

I know where the bathroom is at home. I woke up in camp and thought I was 
home and nearly fell out of bed. I was in an upper bunk. 


Reactions of Parents to the Camp Plan—In a recent summary compiled by 
Mr. Anton Thompson, Supervisor of Research for the Long Beach Unified 
School District, of 341 questionnaires (representing a return of 51 per cent on 
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the first 18 weeks of operation) sent to the parents of each camper inviting their 
reactions to the camping plan and requesting suggestions for improvements, 
ninety-nine (99) per cent said they would be willing to send their child to camp 
again. Four parents failed to answer this particular question and none stated 
that he would be unwilling to send his child to camp again. 

Some very interesting reactions were received in answer to the question, 
“What things did your child learn?” The learning mentioned most often may 
be broadly stated as “knowledge, skills, and appreciation of outdoor living; 
nature lore.” Seventy-four (74) per cent of the parents mentioned this outcome 
in different ways—how to make camp, knowledge of insects, study of the stars, 
the laws of nature, and so forth. 

The second most frequent learning mentioned has been termed “group 
living; cooperation.” Thirty-nine (39) per cent of the parents thought the camp- 
ing experience had helped their child learn to “cooperate in work and play,” and 
to “get along better with other children.” 

Third most frequently mentioned learning outcome has been classified 
“development of self-reliance; living away from home.” A total of 48 parents 
(15 per cent of the group) stated that their children had gained in ability to 
rely upon themselves or to live independently away from their parents. 

Thirteen (13) per cent of the parents mentioned a gain in “manners”—par- 
ticularly table manners—as an outcome. Other learnings mentioned were 
“household responsibilities, such as bed-making,” “construction skills,” etc. 

In reply to a second question, “What part of the experience do you feel was 
most valuable?” more parents (35 per cent) mentioned the value of “learning 
to live cooperatively with others” than any other outcome. 

Almost as many parents (34 per cent) thought that the most valuable part 
of the camping experience was the development of the child’s ability to rely 
upon himself away from home. Many parents combined this value with the 
preceding one by a statement along these lines: “The experience of living and 
cooperating with a large group away from home.” 

Other values mentioned included growth in skills, knowledge and apprecia- 
tion that resulted from outdoor living. Enjoyment, household responsibilities, 
manners and health were also listed. 

In the space provided under “Suggestions and General Comments,” sixty- 
eight (68) per cent of the parents—more than two out of three—indicated their 
support of the camping plan. To quote Mr. Thompson, “Many of these state 
ments indicated such strong support that the cold statistics may not tell the 
whole story.” 

With such enthusiastic reception and appreciation, the interest manifested by 
school districts throughout the country is understandable. Our experience a 
Long Beach has proved the values received well worth the efforts expended ia 
providing children with a total living experience in a camping situation. 
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San Diego Sixth Graders Go Camping 


EDWIN E. PUMALA 


Camping Director and Executive Secretary, San Diego City-County 
Camp Commission, San Diego, California 


INE thousand sixth grade boys and girls of San Diego City and County 

have had an opportunity to live at least one week at Camp Cuyamaca 
since the camp’s opening, March 17, 1946. Each Monday morning eighty chil- 
dren and their teachers from the sixth grade of one or more of the schools travel 
by bus to the camp. There they enjoy a week of camping as an integral part of 
their school work before returning home on Friday afternoon. 

While outdoor education through a camping program need not be limited to 
elementary school children, it was thought that the sixth grade was the ideal 
group with which to start. By maturation this group is ready for such an experi- 
ence away from home, and has the advantage over upper grades of having only 
one teacher. That teacher accompanies them to camp, providing a total 
experience. 

On weekends the camp is used frequently for conferences by groups working 
with youth—school administrators, supervisors, school nurses, teachers, co-ordi- 
nating council members, welfare workers, home economists, guidance workers, 
and others. The informal discussions in a camp setting—at mealtimes, around 
the stove in the dormitory at night, or on a stroll around the camp grounds— 
over common goals and methods for helping youth have produced results that 
seldom are achieved in ordinary meeting halls. 

Camp Cuyamaca is operated the year around. During ten months of the 
school year it is an integral part of the City and County schools’ program for 
the sixth grade, and during the two summer months it is an integral part of the 
City and County recreation program. 

The camp is located in the Cuyamaca Rancho State Park, fifty miles east of 
San Diego, offering 22,000 acres of mountains, forest and game refuge. 

The accomplishments of the camp are a modern saga of cooperation by all 
community groups in the interest of a dynamic program for its youth. In 1943, 
interested San Diego citizens convinced the City Council and County Board of 
Supervisors of the need for Community School Camping, so that the City 
Council and County Board of Supervisors passed an ordinance establishing a 
City-County Camp Commission. The outstanding feature of this ordinance is 
that it called upon San Diego leaders in government, in education, and in the 
Parent-Teacher Association to work together for a common cause to establish 
outdoor education as an integral part of the school and recreation program of 
the city and county. The membership of the Camp Commission organization 
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includes: a member of the San Diego County Board of Supervisors appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors; a member of the San Diego City Council appointed 
by the City Council; the superintendent of schools of San Diego County; the 
superintendent of schools of the San Diego Unified School District; the presi- 
dent of the Ninth District Congress of Parents and Teachers, having a member- 
ship of nearly thirty thousand. It is to the credit of these leaders that they took 
their duties seriously and went to work enthusiastically for the program’s de- 
velopment. Their aims were ambitious ones: to make democracy real and 
understandable to boys and girls through experience in outdoor living and to 
give every child in San Diego City and County a camp experience. 

Financial Support—In order to have a sound financial structure for the de- 
velopment and execution of its outdoor education and camping program, the 
Camp Commission attempts to have financial obligation clearly defined. It 
recommends that: all capital outlay and maintenance expenditures be the re- 
sponsibility of city and county governments; instructional costs for the school 
camp program be borne by the city and county schools; all food and its prepara- 
tion, all clothing and bedding for the children be provided by parents. 

Camp Sites—Believing that the most attractive and largest camping areas 
in San Diego County are those under the supervision of the California State 
Park Commission and the United States Forest Service, the Camp Commission 
leased tracts free of charge from them. A ten-acre tract in the Cuyamaca Rancho 
State Park, a former CCC camp site with many of the original buildings, was 
leased from the California State Park Commission. A similar acreage has been 
leased in the Palomar Mountain State Park for the Palomar Mountain School 
Camp. Its proximity to the world famous Palomar Observatory provides science 
classes of the junior and senior high schools an unusual opportunity to visit the 
Observatory and the school camp. This program will be inaugurated early in 
April, 1949. Recently, a 4o-acre tract of land in the Cleveland National Forest 
has been set aside for the use of San Diego people as a wilderness camp under 
the auspices of the Camp Commission. The Camp Commission had a four-fold 
purpose in establishing its camps in state and national parks: 


1. Because the objectives of the Camp Commission coincided well with the pro 
gram of the State Parks and the United States Forest Service, the land was willingly 
offered on lease without charge to the Camp Commission. 

2. Because this area has been set aside by state and national legislation, it is 
and will remain beautiful forest area. 

3. Because these sites are game refuges, there is abundant opportunity for 
campers to become acquainted with wild life. 

4. Because large wilderness areas adjacent to camp boundaries are available for 
inclusion in the program. 


Camp Personnel—The schools have assumed responsibility in the main for 
the cost of instruction and have proceeded on the theory that the success of 
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this outdoor education program depends largely on having a well-qualified staff. 
The San Diego City Schools hire a camp director whose position, tenure, and 
salary correspond with those of a city elementary school principal. All the coun- 
selor positions are filled by those men and women who have talent, experience, 
and training in outdoor education. All but one of the counselors are certified 
elementary school teachers. Seven of the present counselors are under contract to 
the San Diego City and County Schools, enjoying all the privileges of tenure 
and salary .of the school systems. Three counselors are qualified County Civil 
Service employees, as are the nurse, secretary and dining-room supervisor, chef, 
cook, kitchen helper, and two maintenance men. 

Camping Trust Fund—The Camp Commission has established a Camping 
Trust Fund for the purpose of giving aid to children who cannot afford the 
camper fee, making it possible for every sixth grade child to attend camp. 
Donations are received from individuals, civic clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, fraternal groups, sororities, and other interested groups. A member of the 
Advisory Board serves as chairman for this fund and organizes any necessary 
solicitation. It is in this manner that the goal is reached for making it possible 
that every child who so desires may attend camp. 

Public Relations—A. With participating schools. In an effort to minimize 
the amount of work on the part of the school and to insure that necessary de- 
tails will be carried out uniformly to the benefit of all concerned, carefully pre- 
pared instructions compiled by the Camp Steering Committee are mailed out 
from the Camp Commission office to the participating schools. The Camp 
Steering Committee is composed of personnel selected from participating schools. 
Its function has been in the fields of documentation and curriculum development. 
The instructional materials include a school principal’s guide, teachers’ guide, 
registration and health forms, letters to the parents, letters to the campers, and 
a camper’s clothing inventory. 

In addition to this printed material, discussions on coming encampments 
are held with the campers, their teachers and parents, and are followed up by 
receiving comments and suggestions. 


B. With other camping organizations. The camps and staff members have 
membership in the American Camping Association. The San Diego Section of 
the American Camping Association provides opportunity for camp leaders of 
the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, church groups, YWCA, YMCA, 
and Camp Commission to meet monthly. These meetings serve to inspire and co- 
ordinate the camping programs of members. 


C. With the general public. The fact that the general public has been en- 
thusiastically behind the school outdoor education movement in San Diego has 
been the big factor in whatever success the program has had. In recognition of 
this fact, every effort has been made to keep the public informed of the camping 
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program. The mediums through which the public has been reached have been 
varied to assure the contacting of all groups in the community. 

Numerous talks about the program have been given to interested groups 
throughout the city and county. Articles and scripts have been prepared for 
magazine, newspaper and radio release. The 35-minute, color-sound movie, 
“Camping Education—California’s Pilot Project,’ and the publication of an 
illustrated booklet, The Cuyamaca Story,’ have been financed through a grant 
from the Rosenberg Foundation. The San Diego Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Del Mar Charities and San Diego Labor Unions contributed generously to the 
promotion and financing of the film. The film and illustrated booklet assisted 
greatly in securing the interest of the public in the school camping program. 
The Cuyamaca Story has been placed strategically throughout the city and 
county—in doctors’ and dentists’ offices, schools, beauty parlors, libraries—wher- 
ever reading matter is available to the public. It has also been mailed to city and 
county newspapers and civic and social organizations. The Camp Steering Com- 
mittee hopes soon to have ready for publication a basic document of the camp's 
program to date. 

This policy of informing and interesting the public in the outdoor educa- 
tion and camping movement, called by the California Department of Educa- 
tion “California’s Pilot Project” has indeed paid dividends. This “public” has 
become an active and most needed participant in the movement and is urging 
its continuance and expansion—it believes in the use of tax money for the pro- 
gram. Civic groups and foundations, including labor unions, Del Mar Charities, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and the Rosenberg Foundation, donated 
money for the documentation program; civic and social organizations, Parent- 
Teacher Association and individuals have donated camperships to those stu- 
dents who would not otherwise be able to attend; women’s club members and 
their husbands have painted and provided equipment for counselors’ rooms, 
their meeting room and the hospital; other groups have donated manual labor. 

The entire story of the outdoor education and camping program of San Diego 
City and County Schools is a story of the coordination of many groups’ efforts, 
and this in turn has made possible the camp’s high standards, breadth of pro- 
gram, democratic philosophy, financial and material backing, and its usefulness 
in reaching all of the community. 





1This film may be purchased from Paragon Productions, Robert Montague, 4770 Bancroft 
Street, San Diego, California; or it may be rented from San Diego City-County Camp Commission, 
405 Civic Center, San Diego, California. 

2This illustrated booklet may be purchased from the San Diego County Schools Camping Trust 
Fund, c/o Camp Commission, 405 Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 





When a man has equipped himself by thought and study for a bigger job, 
it usually happens that promotion comes along even before it is expected. 
—P. G. Winnett 
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Southeast Conference 
for Elementary School Principals 











Sponsored by 
The NEA Department of Elementary School Principals 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA—April 21-23, 1949 


REGISTRATION and HEADQUARTERS: REGISTRATION FEE $1.00 
Piedmont Hotel 


In April, 1948, the Department of Elementary School Principals sponsored 
its first Regional Conference in Spokane, Washington. Laura E. Kellar of 
Oregon made the excellent arrangements for this Conference for elementary 
school principals of the Northwest states. Because of the success of that Con- 
ference, the officers have asked that a similar one be held for the Southeast 
states this Spring. 


THEME: Problems Affecting the Elementary School and Elementary School 
Principalship. 


LEADERS 


Dr. Kate Wofford, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, and Dr. 
Henry J. Otto, University of Texas, Austin, Texas have accepted invitations to 
be the speakers at the meeting. Discussion leaders and panel participants will 
be outstanding elementary school principals and other leaders from the South- 
east and neighboring states. 


PROGRAM 


April 21—An acquaintance meeting will be held at 8 p.m. for all who come 
early. The Registration Desk will also be open to all who wish to 
register in advance. 


April 22—Registration begins at 8 a.m. The day’s program will include a 
morning general session, afternoon discussion groups, and a ban- 
quet. Following the banquet a “Jam Session” will be held for all 
interested. Those especially invited are leaders from each state— 
presidents of local and state groups, membership chairmen of state 
and national associations. 


April 23—A morning general session will be followed by a luncheon, at which 
time the meetings of the Conference will be summarized. 


Write to the Piedmont, Henry Grady, or Ansley Hotel for room reservations. 
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Rural School Camping Program 


OTTILIA M. FRISCH 


Commissioner of Schools, Saginaw County, Saginaw, Michigan 


TOTAL of ninety-eight rural and city children spent alternate weekly 
periods with carefully selected teacher-counselors at the Hartley Nature 

Camp, Saginaw County, Michigan, during the past summer. The entire pro- 
gram of activities was built around the idea expressed recently by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower when he said, “Education must recognize the imperative require- 
ment that every citizen participate intelligently and effectively in democratic 
i 

At Hartley Nature Camp functional learning became a reality. Teacher- 
counselors who had experienced difficulty in translating the democratic theory 
into actual practices in the more formal classroom were amazed with their results 
when they applied it in the out-of-door setting. Cooperatively they planned their 
daily schedule and explored the country-side, toured the abandoned coal mine, 
waded the swampy region to study the natural habitat of bird and insect life. 
They visited the neighboring grain fields and uprooted huge pine stumps. They 
unearthed veritable treasure chests of oddly-shaped arrowheads and tomahawks. 
Each daily experience inspired lively topics for friendly chats around the even- 
ing campfire. The history of Michigan, the folklore of the Chippewas, the stories 
of gala days during the Saginaw Valley lumbering era, from which evolved the 
Paul Bunyan stories, fascinated even the youngest camper and put new life 
and meaning into former lessons learned at school. 

Excerpts of one counselor’s account of “The First Week at Hartley Nature 
Camp” demonstrates in a refreshing manner how thoroughly the program was 
permeated with the democratic point of view. The counselor writes: 


Upon arrival at camp, each child was checked by a nurse who was on duty to 
assure him a happy, healthy and safe camping experience. The doctor came in 
the next day and checked those designated by the nurse. The nurse also made 
several additional visits to check on the general health of the campers during 
the week. 

The program was planned to make the greatest use of the natural resources 
of the great out-doors with the motto, “Joy for the Camper,” always in mind. 

Realizing the many educational opportunities at camp, it was hard sometimes 

. for some of the teachers to keep away from classroom methods and let the 
learning come through recreational methods such as the scavenger nature 
hunt of the handicraft program where children made only those things they 
wished, when they wanted to do so. 

“Indian Day” was a big day for the boys. Getting painted and dressed was one 





1NEA Pamphlet, The Public and Education, Vol. 3, No. 5, Nov. 19, 1948. 
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big feature. That afternoon they played “Pioneer and Indians.” The evening 

at the Indian Council Ring was very impressive. The long zigzag Indian 

trail to the Council Ring; the Legend of Hartley Nature Camp; the real 

Indian Chief, “Iron-Star,” who talked of Indian life firsthand served as a 

climax to memorable days. 

A state forester spent a half day with the boys in which he first told them about 
forest fires and then demonstrated with a very interesting “set fire area.” 
Mrs. Josephine Heneckow served as coordinator for the camp newspaper, Hartley 

Headlines, which came out daily at rest period. It was arranged so that the 
camper could read it, add a few lines, fold it, and address it. Then it could be 
mailed home as a letter. The stamp was already attached and the “postman” 

came around to collect the mail at the end of each rest period. 

Thus went a busy, eventful, yet relaxing first week, with the counselors achieving 
their goal of “Joy for the Camper” (and, incidentally, much joy for them- 
selves) and learning experiences for the campers that they will never forget 
because they are tied in with pleasant memories. 

The girls were more interested than the boys in handicraft and arts. In addition 
to what the boys made, the girls made some plaster of paris plaques with im- 
prints of leaves, fruits, and flowers, plastic and wooden pins. . . .” 

The girls did less bushing and camp cleanup than the boys, possibly because 
it was less necessary for them to do so the second week. 

The girls sang better than the boys and did more along the line of dramatic 

skits for the after-dinner program and unit campfires. 


In Michigan school camping has also made a vital contribution to the in- 
service training of teachers. One of the prominent trailblazers in this phase of 
education is Dr. George Donaldson of St. Mary’s Lake Camp near Dowling, 
Michigan. His achievements have given the program impetus in all parts of 
the State. Central Michigan College of Education at Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
has participated in several school camp sessions during the past two years, in- 
cluding Hartley Nature Camp. 


Mrs. Alice Keenan, elementary teacher in the Tittabawassee Unit School, said: 
“Course P.E. 317 has provided an excellent opportunity for learning group 
leadership as well as camping. It has been one of the best experiences I have 
ever had in my teaching career. I think more teachers should know about it.” 

Mr. Bonnell, a war veteran, now a Sophomore at Central Michigan College, 
wrote: “I think taking that course P.E. 317, Camping and Recreation, has 
done a great deal for me. I think that the methods that we used in camp 
could be applied to the classroom and other activities in our daily living .. . 
especially using a sense of humor and being oneself.” 


The Michigan Department of Public Instruction recognizes the worth of an 
effective camping program. Julian Smith, chief of Physical Education and 
School Camping, says, “I know of no more realistic way of making education 
functional than thru the school camp.” Many Michigan educators concur in his 
opinion. A good school camp is the “modern million-dollar laboratory” where 
creative education is encouraged every minute of the day. 
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Three Teachers Start a School Camp 


RUTH A. HUBBARD 


Supervisor of Elementary Science, Public Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


HE first school camp of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, was started because of 

the enthusiasm of three teachers. Each one had spent one or more summers 
at National Camp headquarters of the school camp movement. These teachers 
decided that a start must be made, no matter how small. This article is written 
in the hope that other teachers will have the courage to start in a small way 
and watch the project grow. 

The first problem to solve was that of a site. Letters were written to many of 
the summer directors to inquire if their camps had adequate facilities for early 
spring camping. Immediate response came from one director who had been wait- 
ing for the time when close cooperation between school and camp would be a 
reality. 

We took our classes to Hiram House Camp in the spring of 1948. It had 
sixty acres of beautifully wooded property: cut by a winding stream with many 
tributaries. There were three heated sleeping cabins and a recreation and dining 
hall, heated only by the kitchen range and two large fireplaces. The latter gave 
us some concern, but we decided if it were too cold we could cook and eat in 
each of the small cabins. 

The children paid ten dollars a week, which covered the cost of their food 
and part of the maintenance. The Board of Education p. id the salaries of the five 
members of the teaching staff. A small grant from the Cleveland Foundation 
helped with operating costs. 

Three classes—a third, a fourth, and a fifth grade—spent one week each in 
camp. These classes were chosen because their teachers had initiated our camp. 
Each class was divided into four groups, with a counselor in charge. The groups 
sometimes did things individually and sometimes worked in two groups, each 
with two counselors. The fourth and fifth grade classes were divided into boys’ 
groups and girls’ groups. The third grade groups were composed of both boys 
and girls. This was done in an effort to determine, if possible, which way was 
preferable. 

A great variety of experiences contributed to a better understanding of con- 
servation principles. The children saw many example of erosion—water running 
down paths where vegetation had been worn off, small gulleys beginning to 
form on hillsides, and undercutting of the stream bank by the current. They 
noted the difference in the force of the current and the color of the water before 
and after a rain. They saw the work summer campers had done in filling up 
gulleys and protecting banks°to stop erosion. The wild flowers were not picked, 
and the snakes, frogs and other creatures they had found were released at the 


—— 
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end of camp. The fourth grade selected from a dense growth of trees the ones 
that should be cut to allow space for the rest to grow, and used them for tepee 
poles. All the children learned how to select green sticks for roasting marsh- 
mallows without destroying shrubs and trees. The third grade put up wren 
houses, which they had built at school as a gift to the camp, and the fourth and 
fifth grades planted twenty-five fine dogwood trees. 

The stream furnished many lessons in geography and geology. The fourth 
grade, just starting formal geography, studied the stream and its tributaries, so 
that they could better understand the new terms—mouth, source, valley, trib- 
utary—which they had read about in school. The fifth grade had been studying 
geology, so they too were interested in the stream. They followed its course 
collecting shale, sandstone, sandstone concretions, quartz, and specimens of 
granite and gneiss brought here by the glacier. All the children were interested 
in the story of how shale banks along the stream were formed and, later, when 
they gathered clay, they learned that exposed shale disintegrates to make the clay. 

Healthful living was an important phase of camp life. There was plenty 
of vigorous outdoor exercise. A rest period each day after lunch was spent in 
quiet relaxation. Each child was required to lie on his cot; he might read or 
write, but do nothing to disturb others. Bedtime was early and regular. Meal- 
time was unhurried, with time for conversation. Children were required to eat 
some of everything which the well-balanced menu provided. Many were heard to 
remark of some specific food, “I don’t eat this at home, but I like it here.” Each 
day the children were inspected by their regular school nurse, who spent the 
noon hour at camp for that purpose. It would be hard to find such a perfect 
health record for any class for any week of school, for during the camp period 
of three weeks only one child was sent home with a cold. 

The staff felt that the children improved in their ability to live together har- 
moniously. The quarters were small and the housekeeping required a great deal 
of cooperation. Each child made his bed and kept his possessions in order. Each 
had a share daily in the cleaning of his cabin and several turns during the week 
at setting, serving, and clearing the tables. 

The three R’s occurred in the program only if they were functional. There 
was reading from library books for relaxation during rest hour. There was 
a great deal of letter writing. The fourth grade girls kept diaries. Arithmetic 
was used mainly in counting out supplies for table setting and in measuring. The 
fourth grade measured the poles for the tepee and cut them the required length. 
The fifth grade measured the girth of some of the large trees. 

Since knives and saws are important tools in outdoor living, all the children 
Were taught how to use them and what safety measures to observe. Axemanship 
was taught to the fourth and fifth grade boys. 

Each class went on a cookout. The children were divided into small groups 
so that everyone could share in some phase of the preparation and cleanup. 
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Evening campfires were most enjoyable. Everyone gathered around the fire 
and talked over the events of the day, each child telling about the experience 
he liked best. These spontaneous remarks showed better than anything else could 
have done how much the children were gaining from their camping experience, 
The campfire program always ended with singing, which sent everyone to bed 
in a quiet but happy mood. 

The intangible results of living outdoors are hard to measure. We hope we 
awakened in the children an appreciation for the beauty of their surroundings 
and a feeling of tranquillity because of the happy life they were living. We know 
that Phyllis, aged nine, felt some of it, for after standing with. her group ona 
little bridge watching the sunlight sparkle on the water, she wrote: 


SINGING BROOK 


Singing brook, as I watch you, 
Do you know what I want to do? 
I want all day to look at you. 
Yes, with my eyes to look, 
Singing brook. 


Singing brook, as I watch, 

Do you know what I want to do? 

I want to hear your singing waters. 
Yes, with my ears to hear 

And my eyes to look, 

Singing brook. 


When the children returned to the classroom, the teachers found that the 
camping experience motivated much of their class work. They read extensively, 
gave reports to the school in assembly programs, and wrote many stories. 

The enthusiasm of the parents in our community for school camping has 
been very gratifying. As this story is written a School Camp Committee of par- 
sents is being formed. Its object is to continue and to expand our camping 
program for this spring. 





Report of the First Summer at Hartley Nature Camp. By Orytha Cornair, Florence 
Robins, and Emil Pfister. Division of Field Services, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 21 p. Mimeographed. 


The first chapter of this report contains an account of how Hartley Nature Camp 
started; the second describes the college course in Camping and Recreation, in which 
the counselors were enrolled; the third and fourth chapters tell of activities during 
the first week of camp; the fifth discusses recommendations for the 1949 summet 
camp. Various useful forms are included. The report closes with the fanciful “Legend 
of Hartley Nature Camp” as told by Myrtle Moldenhauer. 
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Cooperative Action Toward a 
Common Goal 


S. MORTIMER BROWN 
ALMA MOORE FREELAND 


[The schools and the community plan together for the development of a camping 
program in the public schools of Tyler, Texas. Mr. Brown is Superintendent of Schools and 
Miss Freeland is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education.]| 


WIDE variety of new adventures and experiences awaits the pupils of 

the Tyler public schools when, in the fall of 1949, a bus load of happy, 
eager and excited sixth grade youngsters will arrive at Lake Tyler and initiate 
the camping program which will be a part of an over-all outdoor education pro- 
gram now being planned for the elementary school curriculum. These children 
and the other groups that will follow them will be ready for a rich experience. 
The homeroom teacher who will accompany the children and work with them 
through the week at camp has prepared them for a four-fold development: 
social, physical, mental, and emotional or spiritual. The responsibility for the 
growth of the children in these four areas will be shared by the homeroom 
teacher and the camp counselors. It will be a week full of action—purposeful 
action. Restraints and techniques of the classroom will be left behind and a prac- 
tical “living and learning” situation will be emphasized. The program is based 
upon the premise that things that can best be learned in the schoolroom will 
be learned there; things that can best be learned at camp will be learned 
in that environment. 

The arrival of the children at Lake Tyler will mark the beginning of a 
dream-come-true for a number of local people who have shown keen interest 
in the welfare of the children of this community. In fact definite steps in this 
direction were taken two years ago when the Smith County Youth Foundation 
was organized for the purpose of building and making available a recreational 
camp for the youth of the county. When the Foundation’s Board of Directors 
discovered the school board’s desire to extend the educational program to include 
more outdoor education opportunities along the line of camping, a real begin- 
ning was made. The outcome was simply that the Foundation released its sub- 
stantial funds (secured through voluntary contributions) and plans to the 
schools. During the past summer the Tyler public schools assumed full respon- 
sibility for the enterprise and the camping project became a regular part of the 
system’s educational program. 

A committee was sent about a year ago to observe the Kellogg Foundation 
Camps near Battle Creek, Michigan, and to seek advice from the director of 
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the Clear Lake Camp, Dr. George Donaldson, outstanding authority on school 
camping. Dr. L. B. Sharp, Director of Life Camps, Inc., New York, was in 
Battle Creek at the time and contributed generously from his rich experience, 
Tentative plans were made for Dr. Donaldson to come to Tyler during the sum. 
mer and direct a workshop for teachers and parents. Plans were also made for a 
local teacher who had been chosen as the future director of the Camp to study 
during the summer in the Life Camp under Dr. Sharp in New York. 

The ensuing weeks were characterized by numerous conferences and meet- 
ings of school and lay groups to try to study the countless details pertaining to 
the legal, health, sanitation, building, and curriculum construction problems, 

The Tyler camping program is not unique in idea or purpose. The process 
through which it developed does have several distinctive feautres, not the least of 
which is the fact that it represents a genuine school-community cooperative 
undertaking from its earliest stages. It is not a program that has been conceived 
and created by school officials and forced upon the community for approval. 
The service clubs, the city recreational department, the local broadcasting sta- 
tions, city-county health department, the Ministerial Association and various 
religious organizations, parent-teacher groups, and laymen in many walks of 
life have through representatives expressed themselves in the various stages 
of the development of the program. These people have come together from time 
to time to learn more about such programs and to contribute to the organiza- 
tion of our own. Even now, as school officials seek to provide adequately for this 
type of learning in the curriculum, parents are meeting with teacher groups 
and are helping to work out a practical worthwhile procedure. The school and 
the community at large will watch with equal interest the operation of the camp. 
They feel that they have an equal interest in the welfare of these children; they 
have a personal stake in the matter; they worked on it together. The failure or 
success of this enterprise will be extremely significant to this community. 





“Friendship Builds a Better World.” Thirty-fifth Anniversary, International 


Camp, Barree, Pennsylvania. 23 p. Illus. 


Camp Barree was chosen as the site of the Thirty-fifth International Camp, 
June 26-July 16, 1947. The Juliette Low World Friendship Fund and gifts from 
interested individuals made this encampment possible. Delegates from every 
state and from twenty-three foreign countries were participants. They took the 
theme, “Friendship Builds a Better World,” as their objective and tried to lay 
the foundation for its achievement. This report is made up chiefly of material 
taken from the summaries, unit logs, and creative writing of the campers, aad 
reflects the incidents and occasions which they felt were important. The accom 
panying photographs illustrate clearly the activities which took place. 
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The Forest Park Day Camp 


GRACE RAWLINGS 


Principal, School No. 64 Baltimore, Maryland 


ERE it was—the first day of the first Day Camp in a public school in Balti- 

more, Maryland. Eager, smiling, questioning boys and girls gathered 
around the camp director and counselors, talking about plans, asking about 
activities, and discussing other camp experiences. 

There were many things to do and lots of time, but each child was anxious to 
go swimming, do some painting, go for a bus trip, hunt for hidden treasures, 
build a camp fire, cook a meal, take a walk, learn how to put on a bandage, write 
acamp song or play the piano. 

After the confusion was over and each one had an opportunity to see how 
the first floor of the school had been changed into the camp set-up, with two 
work shops for arts and crafts, a lunchroom, a dramatic studio, a play room 
and a rest room where one could loaf, sleep, read or just sit, all were ready to 
talk over plans for a happy month of camp life together. Plans for trips, hikes, 
swimming, and work projects were discussed. It was agreed that it would be 
necessary to have a definite time for those activities that required the campers 
to leave the camp or when special instructors came to us. Otherwise each group 
would plan its day with the particular counselor. 

The 148 children who comprised the group were divided into age groups— 
the five to six, six to seven, eight to nine, and ten to twelve-year-olds. Each group 
was assigned to a counselor with two or more assistants. 

The first day was a busy one, exploring and investigating as well as choos- 
ing a name for each group, making up a yell to be submitted to the judges to 
select the best one for the entire camp. The names chosen by the various groups 
were “Tots,” “Rangers,” “Foresters,” and “Giants.” The name Forester was 
selected because the camp was called The Forest Park Camp, as School No. 
64 is located in Forest Park, a suburb of Baltimore. The Giants were proud 
of their size and age, feeling so much more important than the Tots, who were 
only five. 

The program for the camp was a very interesting one as it was the result 
of cooperative planning of the parents, principal, and teachers who volun- 
teered to be the counselors and give their time and talent to this experiment. 
Each volunteer assumed the responsibility for the activity in which she was 
trained and had ability; for example, two parents were in charge of the 
dramatic studio. All during the week, they planned and rehearsed an original 
play or an adaptation, as the Pirate Scene from Peter Pan, and on Friday 
Presented it to the entire camp. The scenery for each production was de- 
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signed and constructed in the arts and crafts work shop. Several parents were 
expert swimmers, so on Tuesday and Thursday one group went to a public park 
for instruction. On Monday and Wednesday, another group swam in the pool 
of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. Many children either learned to 
swim or improved their stroke during this month. 

Each day a group of children ran to the bus for a trip to some interesting 
place in the city or country. It was such fun to visit Fort McHenry, the airport, 
the farm or radio station with all of their friends. Always several of the coun- 
selors went along, and how proud the young child was if his mother were a 
part of the group. 

To be sure that the campers would know what to do in case of an accident, 
the Red Cross had an instructor come to the camp twice a week and teach 
first aid to the Foresters and Rangers. 

“Please tell us a story,” was the way the staff member of the Public Library 
was greeted every Friday, as she came to tell stories under a shady tree, in the 
Tots’ Lot, or in the camp play room. 

“See my bracelet! Want me to make you one?” “Look at my pocketbook. 
I am giving it to my mother for her birthday.” “This basket is going to be 
placed on the front porch.” “Daddy wants this coaster for his glass so it will not 
mar the table.” These and many similar remarks were made each day by the 
campers who had just completed some article in the arts and crafts work shop. 
The work shops were in charge of counselors who were teachers in the school 
during the regular term. Each one was assisted by three or more parents with 
special talents, as basket weaving, leather work, wood work or jewelry. 

Everyone likes to play, so the Department of Recreation cooperated by hav- 
ing a playground leader assist with the games. 

The camp program was varied by hikes, nature study, entire days spent in 
public parks, where hot dogs were cooked over an outdoor fire. Counselors 
were given much exercise in climbing, hiking, playing, and answering many 
questions about the various fungus formations and identifying insects and 
flowers. 

“When do we eat?” was heard daily. Each one knew the time, but after 
a strenuous game or swim, one was hungry. Lunch was served at twelve o'clock. 
The campers brought their sandwiches, which were supplemented by milk, 
candy, and, on Friday, ice cream. After lunch, each camper rested for an hour. 
Often the Tots would go to sleep, they were so tired. It was fun to sleep on 
a cot with forty other Tots taking a nap while the counselor read a a story or 
played a lullaby on the victrola. 

Eleven-thirty was very important two days a week, because at that time the 
campers began their treasure hunt. “Finders were keepers” in this camp during 
the treasure hunt, and each one scampered, climbed, and searched in every nook 
and crevice until all articles had been found. 
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This Day Camp was the result of planning of ten parents who volunteered 
to work with the principal, when the elementary principals were given the 
privilege of planning for their particular schools during the month of July. 

In order to determine the best type of activity for our school, a survey was 
made and information secured from the Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. When 
the results of this survey were discussed by the committee, it was agreed that a 
questionnaire be sent to the boys and girls who had no plans for the summer. 
The answers left no doubt in the minds of the committee. The boys and girls 
wanted a Day Camp, from g to 4, at School No. 64. This required planning, 
money, and personnel. 

The plans were made and submitted to Dr. William Lemmel, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who approved them, gave valuable advice, and was most 
understanding of our problems and helped us solve them. Other members 
of the administration were also helpful. 

The Parent Teachers’ Association sponsored the project. It was not necessary 
to have any financial aid as each camper paid $1.50 per week. This gave him 
milk, candy, ice cream on Friday, arts and crafts material, and a weekly bus 
trip. The finances were managed by a very efficient person, a parent. At the 
end of the camp, money was in the bank for The Forest Park Camp of 1949. 
Forty-two parents and two teachers volunteered to act as counselors, with the 
various agencies such as the Red Cross, Public Library, YMHA, Department of 
Recreation, and Department of Education providing staff members for cer- 
tain activities. The personnel problem was a very simple one. 

The staff of the Forest Park Day Camp met on the last day of the camp to 
evaluate the project. We all agreed there was much of great value, but that cer- 
tain changes needed to be made. Each one volunteered to be a part of the camp 
in 1949. The following excerpts from letters of parents whose children were 
campers are representative of the attitude of the group: 


For M—, I believe the camp has bridged the gap that I felt existed. Her last 
report from school indicated that she did not participate in class activities and 
would get stomach ache. At the close of camp, M— told me she didn’t feel 
like a stranger any more at School No. 64. Her opportunity to make new 
friends, and a chance to excel has given her confidence. As for R—, I be- 
lieve it has solved her problem, She felt inferior because the other children 
had more financially. 


I was surprised by the excellence and fullness of the program. The children went 
from one activity to another with eagerness and evident enjoyment. 


The President of the Parent Teachers’ Association of School No. 64 said, 
“The whole idea has acted as a stimulus to better parent-school relationship 
as the school and parents were brought together in harmonious cooperation.” 
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A Counselor’s Quest 


ALICE GIBSON HEAP 


Fifth Grade Teacher, Moses School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


AN we give to the minds of little children memories so dear that they will 

unconsciously cherish them? Will our efforts tuck away these little events 

that will return, like the flash of northern lights, to illumine the far-away horizon 

of grown-up days? We may never be able to measure them as one measures such 

material things as profits and sales and crops. Perhaps, though, we'll find that we 

have created the very cornerstone of character, and the achievement of living 
and enjoying life. , 

Someone gave them to me. These long forgotten touches of beauty come 
bubbling to my mind—the understanding eyes of some adult who placed in 
the hands of a little child the simple wish that lay hidden in the heart; the linger- 
ing fragrance of ripening apples when the sun lay warm by the orchard swing. 
Freedom still means the trembling feel of the little wild rabbit that fled from the 
buckwheat cradle and then was caught in the new mown field. Meditation is a 
synonym for the serenity of twilight that came down from the hills, a touch of 
dew, or the flush of dawn. Adventure became a galloping horse with a swish 
of rain so soft against my face. Friendship is a symbol of a companion who 
walks silently and shares the stars. Out of my treasure chest they come to me, 
these ever-guiding trail signs that were blazed in the quietness of a country road. 

So I went forth to camp, and here is a picture of my house in the woods: 
Cecil lights a candle in the house of “Wendy.” Bobby is sewing in the big arm- 
chair. Monique and Ruthie pillow their heads on the little black scottie; firelight 
makes jet and gold of their hair. Arline reads softly to Anita. Elaine walks a 
puppet across the floor. Shirley and the sunset linger on the sleeping porch; the 
nurse and the breeze stand at the old Dutch door. There are suppressed giggles 
from eight little beds until a bugle challenges and the night is still. Love brims 
the heart in the deepening twilight. Goodnight, little children of Echo Hill. 

Once my tent had a hearthstone with the skin of a great sprawling bear 
sleeping quietly upon the dirt packed floor. The fagots carried down from the 
mountain perhaps have kindled a few campfires in the valleys. The smoke 
drifts back as I speculate. 

Our wild and beautiful hills have upon them the shadow of civilization. 
Today we have neither pioneers nor new lands, but we have abundant leisure 
for strange adventures of the soul. So we build our tinder fires, and the forces 
of the mind fan them into a blaze of color. They are like a blue crane flying to- 
ward a patch of sunset on a distant mountain. Only the flutter of his wings sep- 
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arates the colors spreading so rapidly across the sky. Some thoughts, like the 
fern, are not endowed with blossoms; there is no wafting fragrance to draw 
people into the shady dell. Yet the fern has found its place in gardens and gives 
to your bouquet its decorative touch. Often thoughts have the strength of a 
rock that the fire does not burn nor the waters wash away in the flood. The use- 
fulness of these rocks is manifold: they may build a road, or in a stone mason’s 
hands they may form a chimney for an open fire, along with an intimate friend- 
ship that the fire’s warmth brings forth. 

When the first dark of evening becomes a part of the meadow, like the 
soft folds of a blanket upon the shoulders of a tired person, we ponder on the 
values of camp. 

The majority of our counselors are either from the ranks of teachers on va- 
cation or from college girls learning the trade. The techniques of both organized 
and primitive camping have been well developed from the standpoint of activity 
and of safety. The crying need is for fathers and mothers to share the outdoor 
world with the children. Parents need to be drawn into training courses for these 
adventures. Family groups are ideal for covered wagon trips. Brothers and sisters 
should study together the magic of a tide pool. In all seasons of the year children 
should tread the selfsame woodland trail, to build into their vision all the mys- 
terious cycle of little growing leaves, so that no day is ever quite the same. 
Such a trail is the most vivid nature book that any child may read. 

Perhaps it would be wise to put the shoulder to the wheel by sponsoring 
camps of the already established character building agencies. Stress the impor- 
tance of camping to parents. Encourage children to save for camp registration. 
Invite a cquntry school to hold an all-day assembly in a large city school. Plan 
a day camp rally for urban youngsters on the spacious grounds of some rural 
school. 

How big is our yard! How small is the world! We build a campfire on the 
concrete walk in a huge coal shovel that lost its handle in useful work. A home- 
made tent slung on a rope between shade trees sets the stage of events for those 


‘ who eat popcorn on the front steps. How near are our homes! How distant seem 


the streets! Ten-year-old hikers arrive with pillowcase duffles and blanket rolls 
to camp for the night in a backyard cabin. How cozy is our lantern! How vast 
is the dark! Within the circle of light children are arranging homemade sleep- 
ing bags and drawing straws for the uppers of the double deck bunks. There’s 
a fire in a laundry stove, and a drum-like oven inserted in the pipe. After frying 
hamburgers and toasting buns we pull up our nail keg stools, painted with 
nautical designs, and drink cocoa from bright tin cans. Stars shine. There are al- 
ways new shapes of clouds whether our trail leads to the far-off mountains or to 
someone’s small back yard. 

Camping is a challenge, but reading is still a number one national problem. 
Colored movies bring the out-of-doors into natural science classes. Instead of 
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primitive camping we may need a long hike in blackboard sums, or the reading 
of alphabetical signs instead of those made of bent twigs or piled up rocks. 

In spite of the apparent lack of proficiency in the three R’s, our children 
should acquire the skills of swimming and boating whether it be in concrete 
pools or in natural settings. Camping, like the subjects in school, is learned 
gradually and in simple progressive steps. Boys and girls need to learn lessons 
by starting a fire from wet wood in a driving rain, by eating a meal of their 
own cooking, by identifying a bird call, and by listening to the wind in the pines. 
They need the friendship and security of counselors who work with small 
groups. Two public school class rolls are usually bigger than the average or- 
ganized camp. The staff of a small camp will usually outstrip that of a large 
school. We can’t have it otherwise unless we have military regimes or play 
orphan asylum. Camp sites are expensive; their upkeep is greater. They should 
be used all year. A large number of teachers have never seen their children in 
informal situations. 

We can’t ignore the definite need of children for the educational thrill of 
camping. The PTA can train parents. The public schools can sponsor heavily 
what we already have in established camps. A few public schools are experi- 
menting with their own camps. They may draft a pattern for the future. 

What is the future? A curve in the road, pitching a tent, and a shifting of 
the load. What is happiness? A friend on the trail, climbing a mountain, or 
hoisting a sail. What is achievement? Contentment of mind, creating something 
from whatever we find. 





Report of the Committe on Camping. Council of Superintendents of the State of 
New York, October, 1948. 33 p. Mimeographed. 


A committee of five school superintendents and a member of the New York 


State Education Department made a careful survey of present practices in school , 


camping and compiled their findings in this report, together with suggestions for 
future developments. The contents include: Camping as an Integral Part of the 
Modern Curriculum; History of Outdoor Education; History of Camping; The 
School Camp; Program Considerations; Professional Preparation; Problem of Finan- 
cial Support; and Recommendations. A bibliography is appended. 


The Road to Far Away. By Fred H. Duffy, Principal, Washington School, Kenmore, 
N. Y. 89 p., mimeographed, paper bound. Published by the author, 1948. 


“Writing rhymes for children has long been a hobby of mine,” says Mr. Duffy. 
“Many of my earlier ones have been lost, so partly to preserve them and partly be 
cause there was some demand for copies, I decided to put them together in this style.” 
For information regarding price, etc., write to the author. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NEWS 
Brief Notes from Southern States 


Alabama—As part of the county in-service program last year, first grade 
teachers of Tuscaloosa County made a study of readiness for learning on the 
part of first grade children. 

The Baldwin County Board of Education acquired title to certain property 
on Mobile Bay. Work has been proceeding diligently to convert this property 
into a suitable camp site. 

A pre-school conference for all teachers in Lamar County was held for five 
days in August. The theme was, “Improving the Lives of the People of Lamar 
County Through a Better Instructional Program in the Schools.” 

Arkansas—The Guide for Study of the Elementary School is being used as 
a means of accrediting elementary schools in Arkansas during the year 1948-49. 
The Guide was prepared by the Elementary School Council and has been 
adopted by the State Department of Education. It is intended as an outline for 
faculty study in eight areas of school services and will be used by faculty groups 
over the entire year. 

Louisiana—The Caddo Parish School Board completed its fifth Child Study 
Work Shop for Teachers just before the opening of school last fall. During the 
past five years emphasis has been placed upon a study of children in the local 
in-service training program in an effort-to improve the classroom teacher’s 
handling of children and thereby improving the program of education itself. 
The first three years of time that a teacher is in the program is devoted to a care- 
ful study of individual children. Case studies are in the form of anecdotal rec- 
ords. Beginning with the fourth year and extending through the fifth, teachers 
who are in the program devote their time to curriculum work. 

North Carolina—The Committee on Elementary Education has completed 
an intensive study of 305 typical elementary schools and, based on findings, is 
recommending that the next session of Legislature (1) reduce pupil load; (2) 
set up a more complete and adequate program of supervisory help for teachers; 
(3) enrich and balance the curriculum, particularly in the seventh and eighth 
grades; (4) provide all children with more special service personnel, such as 
music teachers, art teachers, librarians, and non-teaching principals; and (5) 
that the State look toward the immediate provision of kindergarten education. 
Altogether, the Committee is recommending 16 areas for improvement. This 
study has created considerable interest in the State and is expected. to produce 
some very evident progress. As an outgrowth of the study, many schools have 
become interested in self-appraisal and evaluation as a technique in in-service 
education. A suggested instrument for self-evaluation is being prepared by a 

committee at the present time. 

South Carolina—Under the joint leadership of the State Department of 
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Education and the University of South Carolina, a workshop on Resource Use 
Education was organized and conducted at the University for six weeks duri 
the past summer. The purpose of the workshop was to deal with the problem of 
resource use in the elementary curriculum and at the same time to find ways and) 
means of doing it through developing school-community relations. Particular’ 
attention was given to locating and planning the use of materials about resources” 
in South Carolina. More than 125 types of materials were discovered and ex.) 
amined. Materials developed by the workshop are now in the process of being) 
organized into some form of a general guide on resource use in the community 
school, with major emphasis upon the elementary school. 

During the summer the State Department of Education cooperated with’ 
Winthrop College and State College in conducting workshops for school 
librarians. The increased interest over the State in school library service, espe 
cially on the elementary level, has accentuated the need for trained librarians and 
teacher-librarians. Twenty-seven white school librarians participated in the! 
workshop at Winthrop and twenty-six Negro school librarians at State College. 

Texas—The first Workshop in Library Service in the Elementary School to’ 
be held in Texas was held at the Texas State College for Women during the 
summer of 1948. Sponsored jointly by the Library School of the Department of 
Education of the College and the Library Division of the State Department of § 
Education, it drew participants from widely scattered areas over the State, in- 
cluding several trained elementary school librarians, one elementary school 
principal, and a number of enthusiastic teachers who have been giving library 
service in their schools and were anxious to know more about the field. To! 
further the cause of elementary school libraries the workshop prepared a leaflet, 
“Is There a Library in Your Elementary School?” which has been printed and 
distributed by the State Department of Education. 

Virginia—During the last two weeks of June, 1948, a group of sixty-five—! 
supervisors, elementary principals, superintendents, and classroom teacher 
participated in a workshop at Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg. These! 
people worked in three separate groups for the purpose of accomplishing three} 
major objectives: (1) to give their reactions and refine the statement on the 
“Characteristics of a Good Elementary School” which was developed in 19479 
(2) to prepare materials helpful to classroom teachers as they develop a progratti™ 
which will provide for slow-learning children in the regular classroom; and 
(3) to take first steps in the development of evaluative criteria for the elementary 
school in terms of the characteristics previously developed. This evaluative 
terial will be used as a means of helping school staffs to look at their schools and 
find direction for improvement. 

—Henry J. Orro 
University of Tex 
Austin, Texas 











